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WAR  CAUSED  CHANGES  IN     . 
BUTTER  TRADE  OF  WORLD 


Sources  of  Supply  Shift  from  Northern  to 

Southern  Hemisphere — Russia  and 

Germany  Uncertain  Factors. 


The  trade  in  butter^  between  producing 
and  consuming  countries  of  trie  world  ex- 
perienced just  as  great  an  upheaval  during 
the  war  as  did  the  trade  in  other  commodi- 
ties, war-time  shipping  restrictions  and  the 
prevailing  economic  conditions  in  buying 
and  selling  countries  having  been  main 
factors  in  bringing  about  a  very  substantial 
curtailment  in  the  world's  butter  trade. 
This  decrease  was  so  great  that  even  as  late 
as  1920  the  total  volume  of  butter  entering 
into  international  trade  was  only  about  one- 
half  as  great  as  the  annual  average  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  war. 

MANY   OUTSTANDING   CHANGES. 

Outstanding  among  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the' war 
are  the  decline  and  recovery  of  the  British 
butter  trade,  the  shift  in  sources  of  supply 
from  European  to  South  American  and 
Australasian  countries,  and  the  changed 
economic  status  of  Russia  and  Germany. 

The  United  Kingdom  at  present  consti- 
tutes the  world's  principal  market  for  butter. 
Therefore  the  situation  in  that  country  may 
be  taken  as  a  fairly  clear  reflection  of  the 
dairy  industry  the  world  over.  The  total 
imports  of  butter  by  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1921  amounted  to  394,688,000  lbs., 
which  was  slightly  more  than  double  the 
imports  of  1920.  The  increase  in  imports 
over  1920  from  the  more  important  sources 
of  supply  was  phenomenal.  New  Zealand, 
for  example,  furnished  79,000,000  lbs.,  an 
increase  of  158%  over  1920;  Argentina  fur- 
nished 45,000,000  lbs.,  or  three  times  the 
amount  furnished  in  1920;  and  the  imports 
from  Australia  during  1921  amounted  to 
104,000,000  lbs.,  which  was  four  times  the 
quantity  Jor  1920. 

The  rapidity  and  extent  to  which  the 
United  Kingdom  is  regaining  her  pre-war 
status  as  an  importer  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  1921  imports  were  85%  of  the 
1909-13  average  of  467,000,000  lbs.,  while 
those  for  1920  were  41%,  and  for  1919  only 
37%.  The  most  important  factor  in  the 
increase  in  imports  during  the  past  three 
years  is  the  increase  in  the  amounts  now 
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being  supplied  by  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Argentina,  as  outlined  above. 

During  1921  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Argentina  provided  one-half  of  the  United 
Kingdom's  imported  supply,  while  before 
the  war  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
came  from  those  sources. 

(Concluded  on  page  3S9,  column  2.) 
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Questionnaires — Survey  To  Be 

Semiannual  Hereafter. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
make  its  second  pig  survey  beginning  the 
1st  of  November.  The  survey  made  last 
spring,  although  covering  only  17  States, 
was  considered  such  a  success  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  make  these  surveys  twice 
a  year  hereafter.  Beginning  with  the  No- 
vember survey,  however,  the  investigation 
will  cover  the  entire  United  States. 

The  same  system  will  be  followed  in  mak- 
ing this  second  survey  as  was  followed  last 
spring;  that  is,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  question- 
naires will  be  distributed  by  rural  mail 
carriers  to  10  farms  on  each  carrier's  route. 

AVERAGE    FARMS    DESIRED. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  carriers 
to  select  the  farms.  On  the  contrary,  the 
department  desires  the  farms  for  which 
questionnaires  are  filled  out  to  represent 
the  average  farm  in  each  territory  so  that  a 
good  average  picture  or  "sample"  of  all 
farms  along  each  rural  route  will  be  secured. 
From  the  results  of  the  questionnaires  thus 
filled  out  averages  for  the  entire  United 
States  can  be  secured  with  a  great  degree 
of  accuracy. 

The  questionnaires  to  be  used  have  been 
prepared  in  postal-card  size  and  can  be 
readily  and  easily  filled  out  in  a  few  minutes. 
Where  possible  the  rural  carriers  will  fill 
out  the  cards  themselves  from  the  answers 
given  by  the  farmers.  The  cards,  or 
questionnaires,  will  ask-  for  the  following 
information. 

1.  Total  number  of  acres  in  farm. 

2.  Number  of  sows  which  farrowed  dur- 
ing first  six.  months  of  1922.   . 

3.  Number  of  sows  bred  or  intended  to  be 
bred  to  farrow  during  first  six  months  of 
1923. 

4.  Number  of  sows  which  have  farrowed 
or  are  due  to  farrow  during  last  six  months 
of  1922. 

5.  Number  of  sows  which  farrowed  dur- 
ing last  six  months  of  1921. 

6.  Number  of  hogs  which  died  from  hog 
cholera  or  other  diseases  during  1922  to  date, 

(Concluded  on  page  3S9,  column  1 .) 
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I  Live  Stock  «n£  Meats  ID 

LIVE  STOCK  PRICES  SCORED 

GENERAL  GAINS  DURING  WEEK 

Matured  Beef  Steers  Touch  New  Top  for  Year  at 
Chicago — Hogs  and  Sheep  also  Higher. 

live  stock  prices  in  general  scored  gains 
during  the  week  ending  Oct.  21.  At  Chicago 
matured  beef  steers  sold  at  §13.50,  a  new  top 
for  the  year  and  the  highest  price  since 
December,  1920.  Long  yearlings  touched 
$13.25  at  the  same  market.  Upturns  on  beef 
steers  amounted  generally  to  25$-60$  at 
Chicago,  and  advances  were  general  at  other 
large  market  centers. 

Hog  prices  also  climbed  to  higher  levels. 
Packing  grades  gained  most,  thus  further 
narrowing  the  price  spread .  Lights  and  light 
butchers  also  moved  upward,  trade  at  Chi- 
cago responding  to  an  enlarged  shipping  de- 
mand and  a  shrinkage  in  receipts  compared 
with  both  a  week  earlier  and  the  corre- 
sponding week  a  year  ago.  In  view  of  the 
generous  crop  of  hogs  on  feed  the  decrease 
in  receipts  was  difficult  to  understand. 
Some  in  the  trade  regarded  the  decrease  as 
an  indication  that  finishers  plan  to  make  ex- 
tensive feeding  use  of  their  relatively  cheap 
corn  crop  while  others  attributed  the  slump 
in  receipts  to  the  existing  shortage  of  cars 
and  motive  power.  Unconfirmed  reports 
had  it  that  some  of  the  big  packers  were 
buying  light  hogs  rather  extensively  in 
some  corn  belt  districts  and  routing  them 
through  concentration  points  to  their  eastern 
connections  for  slaughter. 

FAT  LAHB    PRICES   GAIN. 

Fat  lamb  and  sheep  prices  were  marked  up 
daily.  Choice  native  lambs  reached  §14.75 
on  the  closing  session  and  westerns  brought 
$14.60.  Feeder  lambsadvanced  in  sympathy 
and  several  loads  went  out  at  $14.50,  only 
25c  under  the  recent  high  mark  of  the  year. 
Bulk  of  the  desirable  feeder  lambs  went  from 
Chicago  around  $14.25.  Better  demand 
and  prices  for  lamb  and  mutton  had  a  stimu- 
lating effect  on  live  prices,  sheep  advancing 
largely  75$-$l  for  the  week.  Heavy  fat 
native  ewes  sold  up  to  $4.50  and  $5.50  at  the 
close  and  handyweight  ewes  upward  to 
$7.25. 

There  was  a  broad  demand  for  practically 
all  offerings  of  cattle  and  sheep  suitable  for 
further  development.  Western  grass  cattle 
were  in  liberal  supply,  receipts  of  range 
stock  at  Chicago  being  the  heaviest  of  the 
year  thus  far.  Such  receipts  included 
several  sizable  shipments  of  Canadians. 

Receipts  at  ten  large  markets  during  the 
week  were  approximately  309,000  cattle, 
443,000  hogs,  and  320,000  sheep,  compared 
with  291,663  cattle,  499,677  hogs,  and  306,662 
sheep  a  week  earlier;  and  285,649  cattle, 
490,990  hogs,  and  405,804  sheep  during  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 

Cattle. — Short-fed  beef  steers  comprised 
the  bulk  of  the  cattle  receipts.  Price 
advances  were  uneven,  upturns  at  Chicago 
being  largely  25  $-604:.  The  top  on  matured 
long-fed  bullocks  advanced  40$.  Better 
prices  for  dressed  beef  in  the  East  lent 
strength  to  the  better  grades,  of  native  beef 
steers  wanted  by  shippers,  while  a  broad 
outlet  on  country  account  afforded  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  lower  grades.  Many  of  the  latter 
kind  benefited  by  competition  between 
feeders  and  killers. 

Top  native  beef  steers  at  $13  were  Indiana 
cattle    of    mixed    breeding    and    averaging 


1,382  lbs.  They  had  been  fed  about  a  year. 
Numerous  loads  of  thickly-fleshed  natives 
sold  at  $13-§13.25,  average  weights  ranging 
from  1,150  to  1,500  lbs.  Sales  at  $12-$12.50 
were  rather  plentiful.  Bulk  of  the  beef 
steers  at  Chicago  sold  at  $9.40-111.90,  the 
average  price  for  native  beef  steers  for  the 
week  standing  at  $10.59  compared  with 
$10.18  a  week  earlier.  Common  native 
steers  unsuitable  for  feeding  sold  for  slaugh- 
ter downward  to  $6.50  and  below. 

A  price  spread  of  $6.50-$7.50  absorbed  the 
bulk  of  western  grassers  at  Chicago.  Better 
grades  of  westerns  gained  largely  25$,  plain 
kinds  lacking  the  quality  to  attract  feeder 
buyers,  holding  about  steady.  A  big  string 
of  Canadian  steers  sold  for  slaughter  at  $7.25. 
A  few  fairly  well-conditioned  western 
grassers  brought  $8,  and  four  loads  of  Dakotas 
averaging  more  than  1,200  lbs.,  brought 
$8.50. 

Finishers  bought  stacker  and  feeder 
steers  generally  at  $6.50-$7.50.  Stockers 
led  the  demand  and  gamed  around  25$, 
feeders  holding  about  steady.  Heavy  feed- 
ing steers  stopped  at  $8  at  Chicago,  but  half- 
fat  kinds  touched  $8.50-$8.75  at  Kansas 
City.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
2,200,326  feeder  cattle  left  nine  large  mar- 
kets for  further  feeding,  compared  with 
1,542,898  during  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago,  the  increase  amounting  to  more 
than  42%.  Stock  cows  and  heifers  and 
stock  calves  have  been  taken  liberally. 

DEMAND  FOR   BEEF  HEIFERS. 

• 

Price  differentials  between  short-fed  steers 
and  beef  heifers  turned  buyers  to  the  latter 
and  practically  all  grades  of  heifers  ad- 
vanced 50$-$l.  Beef  cows  gained  largely 
25  $-40$,  fat  cows  suitable  for  kosher  outlet 
showing  the  most  advance.  A  few  head  of 
prime  cows  reached  $9  and  heavy  heifers  of 
comparable  grade  touched  $9.50,  yearling 
heifers,  on  the  baby  beef  order,  selling  up- 
ward to  $12.  Fat  cows  selling  at  $4.25- 
$5.50  showed  the  least  gain. 

A  majority  of  the  western  beef  cows  and 
heifers,  turned  at  $4.25-$5.75,  some  very 
desirable  western  cows  going  for  kosher  trade 
at  $6.25,  and  western  grass  heifers  at  $7.50 
and  above.  Canners  and  cutters  and  bulls 
were  generally  steady,  the  bulk  of  the  former 
turning  at  $3-$3.50  and  the  latter  at  $4- 
$4.25.  A  few  heavy  sausage  bulls  brought 
$4.50  at  the  high  time  when  heavy  beef 
bulls  sold  upward  to  $6  and  a  few  yearling 
bulls  at  $8. 

Veal  calves  were  generally  higher.  Up- 
turns frequently  amounted  to  $1,  packers 
at  the  high  time  taking  the  bulk  of  the 
desirable  vealers  at  $11.50-$11.75  and  pay- 
ing J;12  for  a  few.  Small  killers  paid  up- 
ward to  $12.50  for  some.  Heavy  grass 
calves  shared  the  advance,  and  in  some 
instances  such  kinds  were  $3  higher  than 
three  weeks  earlier. 

BROAD   SHIPPING   DEMAND. 

Hogs. — The  sharp  declines  of  the  preced- 
ing week  were  arrested  and  net  advances 
for  the  week  amounted  generally  to  15$  on 
medium  and  heavy  butchers  and  packing 
grades  and  25$  on  light  lights  and  pigs. 
Shipping  demand  broadened  and,  with  the 
big  local  killers  fighting  the  advance, 
proved  to  be  the  life  of  trade.  Reduced 
receipts  as  compared  with  a  week  earlier 
were  a  bullish  factor. 

Medium  and  heavy  butcher  hogs  again 
commanded  a  premium  over  light  hogs, 
the  supply  of  the  former  as  well  as  of  pack- 
ing   sows    being    comparatively    meager. 

(.Concluded  on  page  372,  column  1.) 


DEMAND  IN  EASTERN  MARXETS 
SHOWED  SLIGHT  IMPROVEMENT 

Prices  Higher  for  Beef,  Vea!,  Lamb,  and  Pvlutton — 
Pork  Markets  Generally  Unsettled. 

(Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.) 

Slight  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
fresh  meats  at  eastern  markets  was  reflected 
in  firm  to  higher  prices  on  beef,  veal,  lamb, 
and  mutton  during  the  week  ending  Oct.  21. 
Pork  prices  were  unsettIM  but  accumulated 
stocks  were  cleaned  up  and  the  market 
closed  in  a  more  healthy  condition  than  for 
several  weeks  previous.  At  Chicago,  al- 
though weather  conditions  were  favorable, 
the  demand  was  narrow  and  many  sales  were 
forced  which  resulted  in  uneven  prices. 

Beef. — At  eastern  markets  receipts  of  steer 
beef  were  only  moderate.  Offerings  of  good 
and  choice  grades  were  more  numeorus  than 
for  several  weeks  and,  although  not  abun- 
dant, were  ample  for  the  trade  which  was 
limited  as  prices  were  considerably  higher 
than  those  at  which  other  grades  could  be 
had.  This  condition  tended  to  prevent  any 
material  price  gains  on  the  better  grades,  but 
poorer  lands  advanced  $l-$2  per  100  lbs. 
At  Chicago  all  grades  were  represented  in 
the  liberal  supply,  with  better  grades  pre- 
dominating. Prices  were  generally  un- 
changed for  the  week. 

Despite  light  receipts,  cows  were  hard  to 
sell  at  eastern  markets.  Closing  prices  were 
weak  to  $1  lower  at  Boston,  and  steady  to 
$1  higher  elsewhere.  Good  cows  declined 
50$  at  Chicago,  while  other  grades  were 
unchanged. 

Offerings  of  bulls  at  eastern  markets  were 
irregular,  with  prices  showing  slight  fluctua- 
tions. At  Chicago  prices  narrowed  under  a 
fairly  good  demand,  birnging  bottom  figures 
up  50$,  with  the  top  firm  but  unchanged. 
The  demand  for  kosher  beef  was  generally 
fan-  at  firm  to  higher  prices.  Uneven  gains 
of  §2-$4  were  registered  at  New  York,  with 
other  markets  steady  to  strong. 

Veal. — Offerings  of  veal  at  eastern  mar- 
kets were  moderate,  and  under  a  fairly 
steady  demand  prices  showed  substantial 
gains.  Offerings  of  good  and  choice  grades 
were  barely  equal  to  the  demand.  Heavy 
veal  and  sides  were  plentiful  at  all  markets. 
The  supply  at  Chicago  consisted  largely  of 
medium  and  common  grades  with  a  good 
percentage  of  heavy  "shelly'7, veal.  While 
the  demand  at  that  market  centered  on 
the  better  grades,  the  supply  was  excessive 
and  prices  were  shaded  to  reduce  stocks. 
Closing  prices  were  unevenly  steady  to  $3 
higher  at  eastern  markets,  and  weak  to  $1 
lower  at  Chicago. 

Lamb. — With  receipts  slightly  below 
normal  requirements  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  demand,  closing  prices  at  eastern 
markets  were  $2-$6  higher.  Good  and 
choice  grades  were  relatively  stronger  than 
others.  Prices  at  Chicago  showed  irregular 
declines  dming  the  week,  but  at  the  close 
were  practically  unchanged  from  the  close 
of  the  preceding  week. 

Mutton. — With  light  to  moderate  receipts 
and  a  fairly  good  demand  the  mutton  market 
was  generally  firm  to  higher,  both  at  eastern 
markets  and  Chicago. 

Pork. — Although  weather  conditions  were 
generally  favorable  for  fresh-pork  trade,  the 
demand  at  eastern  markets  was  not  equal  to 
the  increased  receipts.  Light  and  medium 
weight  loins  were  in  greatest  supply,  and 
showed  the  most  weakness,  while  heavier 
weights  were  nearly  steady.  At  Chicago 
liberal  fresh  supplies  with  a  carry  over  from 
the  preceding  week  proved  excessive  in 
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view  of  the  limited  demand.  Considerable 
unevenness  in  prices  prevailed  at  that 
market  throughout  the  week,  with  numerous 
low  spots  being  feached.  Closing  prices 
were  mostly  steady  to  $1  lower  at  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  unevenly  steady  to  $2 
higher  at  New  York,  and  $1  $3  lower  at 
Chicago.  Other  fresh  cuts  were  mostly 
unchanged  at  eastern  markets  and  50<H$>1 
lower  at  Chicago. 


Wool  Imports  at  Two  Ports. 

Imports  of  wool  through  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia during  the  week  ending  Oct.  21 
amounted  to  5,323  bales,  weighing  1,586,303 
lbs.,  valued  at  $334,323.  Imports  through 
the  port  of  Boston  during  the  same  week 
amounted  to  4,447  bales,  weighing  1,268,160 
lbs.,  valued  at  $432,101. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  SHIPMENTS. 
Week  Ending  Friday,  October  20,  1922. 


Market  origin: 

Chicago 

Denver 

East  St.  Louis 

Fort  Worth 

Indianapolis...... 

Kansas  City 

Oklahoma  City... 

Omaha 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Paul 

Sioux  City 

Wichita 


Total 

Previous  week 

Same  week  last  year. 


State  destination: 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska.." 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania'. . 
South  Dakota.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


Cattle 

and 

calves. 


12,603 
15,775 
12,806 

6,822 

1,969 
51,621 

3,690 
25, 987 

8,330 
14,681 
11, 973 
10,357 


176,614 
183, 063 
137, 530 


25 

1,101 

8,359 

27, 050 

6,291 

36,678 

21,063 

408 

1,035 

19 

1,928 

1,602 

28,558 

97 

23, 194 

20 

174 

21 


6,662 

2,146 

4,089 

1,961 

3,088 

20 

108 

592 

325 


176,614 


656 
272 
365 

91 

2,462 

134 

99 

379 

10,248 

72 
45J 


15, 230 
10,015 
8,554 


309 
846 
91 
288 
266 
273 
2,422 


572 
1,410 
1,071 


1,331 
1,090 
2,827 


100 

200 

241 

93 


15,230 


Sheep. 


33,220 

96,428 

2,000 

1,630 

212 

18,049 


40, 431 
3,101 
5,939 
5,163 
6,775 


212,948 
192,315 
145, 850 


6,203 
16, 159 
6,935 
23,991 
14,220 
123 
99 


2,038 

18,075 

204 

46,921 


2,597 


4,567 
'  322 


3,070 


212,948 


CHICAGO    WHOLESALE   PRICES   OF    CURED 
PORK  AND   PORK  PRODUCTS. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


Hams,  smoked; 

14-16  average.. 
Hams,      fancy, 

14-16  average . . 
Picnics,  smoked, 

4-8  average 

Bacon,  breakfast, 

6-8  average 

Bacon,      fancy, 

6-8  average 

Bellies,    D.    S., 

14-16  average.. 
Backs,    D.     S., 

14-16  average.. 
Purelard.tierces. 
Compound  iard, 

tierces 


Oct.  20. 


$20. 00-23. 

24. 00-25. 

14. 00-17. 

29. 50-31. 

35. 00-36. 

17. 00-17. 

11. 00-13. 
13. 50-15. 


11.50-12.50 


Oct.  13. 


$20. 00-23. 

24. 00-25. 

15. 00-17. 

29. 00-31. 

35. 00-37. 

17. 00-17. 

,12.00-13. 
14. 00-15. 


11.50-12.00 


Sept.  22. 


$22. 00-23. 00 

24. 00-25. 00 

13. 00-16. 50 

27. 00-29. 00 

33. 00-36. 00 

16. 25-17. 00 

13. 00-13. 25 
12. 75-13. 75 

11. 00-12. 50 


LIVE  STOCK  PRICES,  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1922. 
[Per  100  pounds.] 


CATTLE. 
Beefsteers: 

Medium  and  heavy  (1,001  lbs.  up)- 

Choice  and  prime 

Good 

Medium , 

Common , 

Light  weight  (1,000  lbs.  down)— 

Choice  and  prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Butcher  cattle: 

Heifers,  common-choice 

Cows,  common-choice 

Bulls,  bologna  and  beef 

Canners  and  cutters: 

Cows  and  heifers 

Canner  steers 

Veal  calves: 

Light  and  med.  wt.,  med.  choice . 
Heavy  weight,  common-choice... 
Feeder  steers: 

1,001  lbs.  up,  common-choice 

750-1,000  lbs.,  common-choice 

Stocker  cattle: 

Steers,  common-choice 

Cows  and  heifers,  common-choice 
Calves — 

Good  and  choice 

Common  and  medium 


HOGS. 


Top 

Bulk  of  sales 

Heavy  wt. (251  lbs.  up), common-choice 
Med.  wt.  (201-250  lbs.), common-choice. 
Light  wt.i  150-200  lbs. ), common-choice. 
Lt.lts.  (131- 150 lbs.),  common-choice. . 

Packing  sows  (250  lbs.  up),  smooth 

Packing  sows  (200  lbs.  up),  rough 

Pigs  (150  lbs.  down) 

Stock  pigs  (130  lbs.  down).. 


Chicago. 


$11.7.5-13.60 
9. 50-11. 75 
7. 50-  9. 50 
5. 75-  7. 50 

11.65-13.25 
9.35-11.65 
7. 25-  9. 35 
5. 50-  7. 25 

4. 8.5-10. 15 
3. 50-  8. 35 
3.60-  6.60 

2. 75-  3. 50 
3. 50-  4. 25 

8. 25-11.  50 
3. 5T>  8. 00 

5. 75-  8. 10 
5. 65-  8. 00 

4. 40-  7. 65 
3. 25-  5. 50 


9.55 
50-  9.  50 
75-  9. 45 
20-  9. 50 
15-  9. 40 
00-  9. 20 
90-  8.65 
50-  8. 00 
00-  9. 35 


SHEEP. 
Lambs: 

84  lbs.  down,  medium-choice , 

85  lbs.  up,  medium-choice 

Culls  and  common 

Feeding  lambs 

Yearlings,  wethers,  medium-prime 

Wethers,  medium-prime 

Ewes: 

Medium,  good  and  choice 

Culls  and  common 

Breeding  ewes  (full  mouths  to 
yearlings) 

Feeding  ewes 


13. 00-14. 


9. 00-12. 75 
13. 25-14. 75 
9. 25-12. 
6. 25-  9. 00 

4. 75-  7. 75 
2.50-  5.00 

4. 50-10. 75 


East  St. 
Louis. 


311. 2.5-13. 00 
10. 00-11. 25 
7. 50-10. 00 
5. 25-  7. 50 

11. 25-13. 00 
9. 85-11.  25 
7.00-  9.85 
4. 90-  7. 00 

4.00-10.50 
3.  75-  6. 75 
3. 75-  6. 50 

2. 50-  3. 50 
3. 00-  3. 75 

6.00-1K-25 
3. 50-  8. 00 

5. 75-  7. 50 
5. 50-  7. 50 

3. 50-  7. 25 
3.00-5.00 

6. 25-  7. 25 

4. 00-  6. 00 


$11. 00-13. 00 
9.00-11.00 
6. 85-  9. 00 
5.00-  6.85 

10. 75-12. 40 
8. 60-10. 75 
6. 60-  8. 60 
4.35-  6.60 

4. 00-  9. 15 
3. 60-  6. 50 
3.00-  5.00 

2. 25-  3. 60 
2. 50-  3. 75 

7. 00-10.  50 
3. 75-  7. 25 

5. 35-  8. 25 
5. 25-  8. 15 

4.25-  8.10 
3. 00-  5. 75 


9.50 
9. 25-  9. 45 
8. 85-  9. 45 
9. 10-  9. 50 
9. 10-  9. 50 
9. 00-  9. 40 
8. 00-  8. 25 
7. 50-  8. 00 
8. 50-  9. 35 
8. 00-  9. 00 


11. 50-14. 25 


6.  50-11. 50 


. 00-12. 00 
.  00-  8. 75 


3. 50-  6. 00 
1.50-  3.50 


5. 00-  7. 50 


Kansas 
City. 


7.00- 
4.00- 


8.55- 
8.55- 
8.65- 
8.55- 
8.45- 
7.85- 
7.60- 


8.00 
6.75 


9.00 
9.00 
8.90 
9.00 
9.00 
8.70 
8.15 
7.85 


8. 35-  9.  00 


12. 50-14. 40 


8. 50-12. 25 
12. 00-13. 50 
8. 25-11. 50 
6. 25-  8. 25 

4. 75-  7. 25 
1. 50-  4. 50 

5.  50-  9. 25 


Omaha. 


$10.  75-12. 85 
9. 00-10. 75 
7. 00-  9. 00 
5. 00-  7. 00 

10. 65-12. 85 
8. 75-10. 65 
6. 75-  8. 75 
4.75  -6.75 

4.25-9.00 
3.50-  6.50 
3. 00-  6. 00 

2. 25-  3. 50 
2. 50-  4. 00 

7. 75-10. 00 
4.75-  8.00 

5. 50-  8. 00 
5. 25-  7. 90 

4.75-  7.75 
3. 50-  5. 25 

6. 75-  7. 75 

4. 50-  6.  75 


$11.00-12.50 
9. 00-11. 00 
6. 90-  9. 00 
5. 00-  6. 90 


8.15- 
8.55- 
8.75- 
8.50- 

"8.'i.5^ 
8.00- 


9.10 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.90 

8."  50 
8.20 


8. 25-  9. 00 


12. 25-14. 00 


8. 50-12. 00 
12. 25-13.  50 
8.75-11.50 
6. 00-  8.  50 

4.00-  6.65 
2. 00-  3. 75 

5.50-10.50 
4. 00-  5. 50 


South  St. 
Joseph. 


St.  Paul. 


$6. 50-3. 25 
5. 25-  6. 50 


10.85-12.40 

8.80-10.85 

6. 40-  8.  80  6. 50-  8. 25 
4. 35-  6. 40,  5. 00-  6. 50 

4. 00-  9. 00  3. 75  -8. 25 
3. 50-  6. 50  3. 25-  7. 00 
3. 50-  5. 75   3. 25-  5. 50 


2.  50-  3. 50 


2. 25-  3. 00 
2.  75-  3. 50 


6. 75-10. 00 
4. 25-  8. 50 


5. 2.5-  8. 00: 
5.00-  8.00 


4. 00-  7. 50 
3. 25-  5. 50 


8.15- 
8.50- 
8.65- 
8.50- 

"  8."  io- 

7.75- 


9.00 
9.00 
8.90 
9.00 
9.00 

8.35 
8.00 


5.00- 
3.50- 


4.50- 
4.00- 


9.25 
6.00 


7.50 
7.50 


3.  00-  7.  00 
2.  75-  5. 00 


8.90 
25-  8.  85 
50-  8.90 
65-  8.90 
75-  8.90 
75-  8. 90 
00-  8. 50 
00-  8.  25 
75-  8.85 
50-  8. 75 


12. 75-14. 60  12. 25-14. 00 

11.50-13.75 

8.00-12.50   7.50-11.00 

9.50-13.50 

8.00-11.50   8.50-11.50 
6.00-7.85   5.50-9.00 

4. 00-  7. 00   4.  50-  6.  50 
1. 50-  4. 00   2. 00-  4. 00 


5. 00-  9.  50 
3.  50-  5. 00 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  WESTERN  DRESSED  MEATS,  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1922. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


Chicago. 

New  York. 

Oct.  24. 

Oct.  17. 

Sept.  26. 

Oct.  24. 

Oct.  17. 

Sept.  26. 

Fresh  beef: 
Steers- 

$17. 00-18. 00 
15. 50-16. 50 
14.00-15.00 
9. 00-11. 00 

10. 50-11. 00 
9. 00-10. 00 
7. 00-  8. 00 

$17. 00-18. 00 
15. 50-16. 50 
14. 00-15. 00 
9.00-11.00 

10.50-11.00 
9. 00-10.  00 
7. 00-  8. 00 

$18. 00-18. 50 
16. 50-17. 50 
14. 00-16. 00 
10. 00-14. 00 

12. 00-13. 00 
10.00-11.00 
8. 00-  9. 50 

$19. 00-20.  00 

16. 00-18. 00 

12. 00-15. 00 

9.00-11.00 

10.00-11.00 
9. 00-10.  00 
8. 00-  9. 00 

8.00-10.00 
7. 00-  8. 00 
6. 00-  7. 00 

19. 00-22. 00 
16.  00-18. 00 
11. 00-14. 00 
9. 00-10. 00 

26. 00-28. 00 
24. 00-27. 00 
22. 00-25. 00 
20. 00-23. 00 
19. 00-22. 00 

16. 00-18. 00 

14. 00-15. 00 
13. 00-14. 00 

18. 00-21. 00 

28. 00-30. 00 
26. 00-27. 00 
23. 00-25. 00 
18. 00-20. 00 

14.00-16.00 
12. 00-13. 00 
9. 00-10. 00 

$19. 00-20. 00 
15. 00-18. 00 
12. 00-14. 00 
9.00-11.00 

10. 00-11. 00 
9. 00-10. 00 
7. 00-  9. 00 

$19. 00-20. 00 

Good 

17. 50-18. 50 

Medium 

13. 00-16. 00 

Common 

11.00-12.00 

Cows — 

Good 

13. 00-15. 00 

Medium 

10. 00-12. 00 

Common 

8.50-10.00 

Bulls- 
Good 

9. 00-10.  00 

6. 2.5-  6. 50 

17. 00-18. 00 
16.00-17.00 
12.  00-14. 00 
8. 00-10.  00 

24. 00-25.  00 
23.  00-24. 00 

21.  00-22.  00 
19.  00-20. 00 
17.  00-18.  00 

14. 00-15. 00 

13. 00-14. 00 
12. 00-13. 00 

17. 50-18. 00 

26. 00-27. 00 
24. 00-25.  00 

22.  00-23. 00 
17. 00-20. 00 

14. 00-15.  00 
10. 00-12. 00 
7. 00-  9. 00 

6. 00-  6. 50 

18. 00-19. 00 
16. 00-17. 00 
12.00-14.00 
8. 00-10. 00 

24. 00-26. 00 
23. 00-24. 00 
21.  00-22. 00 
19. 00-20.  00 
17. 00-18. 00 

14. 00-14. 50 

12. 50-13. 00 
11.00-12.00 

17. 00-18. 50 

25. 00-26. 00 
23.  00-24. 00 
21.  00-22.  00 
16. 00-20. 00 

14. 00-15. 00 
10. 00-12. 00 
7. 00-  9. 00 

6. 75-  7. 25 

20. 00-21. 00 
18. 00-19. 00 
14. 00-16. 00 
11.00-13.00 

29.00-31.00 
27. 00-29. 00 
23. 00-25. 00 
19.  00-21.  00 
16. 00-18. 00 

14. 00-15. 00 

12. 50-13. 00 
11. 00-12. 00 

17. 50-19. 50 

29. 00-30. 00 
26. 00-28. 00 
24. 00-26. 00 
16. 00-20. 00 

15. 00-17. 00 
12. 00-14. 00 
7. 00-10. 00 

6. 00-  7. 00 

18. 00-20. 00 
14. 00-17. 00 
11. 00-12. 00 
8. 00-10. 00 

24. 00-26. 00 
22. 00-25. 00 
20. 00-22.  00 
17.  00-20.  00 
16. 00-18. 00 

15. 00-16. 00 

14. 00-15. 00 
13. 00-13. 50 

18. 00-20. 00 

25. 00-27. 00 
23. 00-25. 00 
19. 00-22. 00 
16. 00-1S.  00 

13. 00-15. 00 
11.00-12.00 
8. 00-  9. 00 

7. 00-  7. 25 

Fresh  veal: 

21. 00-24. 00 

Good 

18. 00-20. 00 

Medium 

14. 00-16. 00 

11.00-13.00 

Fresh  pork  cuts: 
Loins — 

8-10  lbs .  average 

10-12  lbs.  average 

12-14  lbs .  average 

.    16  lbs.  and  over 

Shoulders — 

Skinned 

30. 00-31. 00 
28. 00-29. 00 
24.  00-26.  00 
20. 00-22.  00 
18. 00-20. 00 

16. 00-18. 00 

Picnics — 

4-6  lbs .  average 

6-8  lbs.  average 

Butts- 
Boston  style 

14. 00-15. 00 
14. 00-14. 50 

IS.  00-21. 00 

Fresh  lamb  and  mutton: 
Lamb — 

30.00-31.00 

Good 

27. 00-29. 00 

Medium 

24. 00-26. 00 

Common 

19. 00-22. 00 

Mutton- 
Good 

16. 00-18. 00 

Medium 

13. 00-14. 00 

8. 00-12. 00 
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WEEKLY  LIVE  STOCK  REVIEW. 

(Concluded  from  page  370.) 

.Butcher  hogs  averaging  upward  to  300  lbs. 
occasionally  topped  the  market  at  Chicago. 
The  lowest  top  during  the  week  was  $9.50, 
while  the  high  mark  was  $9.70.  On  the 
close  $9.60  was  paid  for  210-250-lb.  butchers, 
a  majority  of  the  150-200-lb.  averages 
cashing  at  •$9.30-§9.45.  A  price  spread  of 
-§8.50  took  the  bulk  of  the  packing 
sows  and  best^  killing  pigs  brought  $9.35. 
Stock  pigs  at  Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul  were 
in  fairly  active  demand  at  $8.50-$9. 

Sheep. — There  was  a  general  advance  in 
sheep  and  lamb  prices  despite  an  increase 
in  total  receipts  at  10  large  markets.  At 
Chicago  receipts  decreased  approximately 
15.000  head  compared  with  a  week  earlier. 
Dressed  lamb  and  mutton  prices  advance*! 
sharply  and  shippers  were  fairly  active 
buyers  late  in  the  week.  At  the  close 
shippers  took  choice  native  iambs  upward 
to  614.75.  Bulk  of  the  native  lambs  turned ' 
at  S14-S14.40,  packers  stopping  at  §14.50 
and  small  killers  at  §14.60.  Culls  shared 
the  advance,  going  mostly  at  $9.50-§10.50. 

Offerings  from  the  range  States  were 
fairly  liberal,  the  best  at  Chicago  selling  to 
killers  up  to  §14.60  and  the  bulk  at  $14.25- 
§14.40.  A  large  proportion  of  the  westerns 
were  in  desirable  flesh  condition  which, 
combined  with  an  urgent  demand  from 
killers,  was  responsible  for  comparatively 
light  sorting. 

WESTERN   LAMBS   MORE   PLENTIFUL. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  trade  was  more 
liberal  marketings  of  fed  western  lambs, 
some  of  these  being  clipped .  "Western  lambs 
taken  out  earlier  in  the  year  are  expected  to 
return  to  market  more  freely  from  now  on, 
gradually  usurping  the  place  of  natives. 
Best  fed  westerns  reached  §14.50,  some  well- 
finished,  shorn  kinds  making  $13.60.  As  a 
rule,  shorn  lambs  sold  at  a  discount  of  ap- 
proximately $1  under  wooled  offerings  of 
similar  quality  and  finish. 

Finishers  were  anxious  for  feeders  and 
bought  the  bulk  of  desirable  feeder  lambs 
around  §14.25,  paying  upward  to  §14.50  for 
some.  This  price  was  within  250  of  the 
year's  high  mark. 

Fed  yearling  wethers,  of  iamb  weight,  sold 
upward  to  §12.75.  and  less  desirable  offerings 
brought  $12-$12.50.  Fed,  aged  wethers  of 
desirable  weight  reached  $8.  Finishers 
wanted  feeding  sheep  as  well' as  lambs,  and 
prices  for  these  advanced  in  sympathy  with 
general  upturns. 

Opening,  Oct.  23. — Offerings  of  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  were  Liberal.  Cattle  arrivals, 
which  included  approximately  .11,000 
rangers,  were  the  largest  of  the  year  to  date. 

Bulk  of  native  beef  steers  sold  largely  at 
$9.50-§12,  a  spread  of  $6.50-$7.50,  taking 
most  of  the  western  grassers  regardless  of 
whether  they  went  for  slaughter  or  to  feeder 
buyers.  Best  veal  calves  went  to  packers 
largely  at  §11  and  were  weak  to  25<J;  lower. 

Hogs  opened  strong  to  100  higher,  but 
closed  with  the  advance  lost.  Top  was 
$9.75,  desirable  200-275-lb.  butchers  going 
at  $9.55-$9.G5,  while  §9.30-$9.50  absorbed 
most  of  the  150-190-lb.  hogs. 

Native  lambs  topped  at  $14.60  to  city 
butchers,  $14-$14.40  taking  the  bulk  of  the 
lambs  corning  from  the  Corn  Belt  and  the 
latter  price  absorbing  best  Idahos  going  for 
slaughter.  Feeder  lambs  featured  the  mar- 
ket by  selling  upward  to  $14.75  lor  choice 
62-lb.  kinds,  with  the  bulk  at  $14.25-$14.50. 
These  prices  were  largely  250  higher. 


Last  Week's  Receipts,  Shipments,  and  Local  Slaughter  Table  Reprinted. 

The  table  entitled  "Receipts,  shipments,  and  local  slaughter,  week  ending  October 
14,  1922,"  which  appeared  on  page  354_  of  Weather,  Crops,  and  Markets  for  October  21 
contained  several  errors  and  should  be  disregarded.  A  new  table  showing  correct  figures 
appears  below.    The  table  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  21  also  appears. 

RECEIPTS,  SHIPMENTS,  AND  LOCAL  SLAUGHTER,  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  14,  1922. 


Markets. 


Chicago 

Denver  i 

East  St.  Louis. . 

Fort  "Worth 

Indianapolis1.. 
Kansas  City.... 
Oklahoma  City. 

Omaha 

St.  Joseph1 

St.  Paul ! ..... . 

Sioux  City 

Wiehita .... 


Total 445,980     265,556 

Previous  week 474,551     255,740 


Cattle  and  calves. 


Hogs. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


74, 033 
43,657 
45,007 
35,560 

9,518 
90, 822 

7,221 
55, 184 
IS. 296 
36, 505 
18, 336 
11, 847 


Ship- 
ments. 


24,931 
17,797 
26. 758 
22^744 

6,006 
65, 880 

4,389 
36, 553 
17, 517 
20,637 
13, 551 

8,793 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


.49,102 
2. 171 

18;  096 

10, 230 
4,0S0 

33,071 
3.  57* 

17, 507 
8,647 

<<\  i '  -0 
4, 891 
2,508 


170, 050 
207, 155 


Re- 

ceirjts. 


130, 599 

4,925 
63,640 

6,979 
49, 007 
53,317 

5,913 
37, 00S 
29.247 
49i  267 
23,428 

7,976 


467,306 
465,512 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


19    Ui9 

4  m 

r. 

2.173 
34.933 
43,367 

4,316 
32.483 
26,118 
43. 56S 
13,892 

7,053 


Sheep. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


120,624 

125-843 

13. 341 

7,640 

3,265 

572 
72,371 
13, 196 
19, 893 
10,653 
3,833 


,588     366,566     423,521     245.455       136,587 
89,195      373,954     423,611      246, 64S       165,869 


Ship- 
ments. 


64,338 

91, 60S 
2, 799 

1.433 
2. 159 

18, 355 
197 

36,845 
8,131 
8,012 
7,995 
3, 583 


Local 

slaugh- 
ter. 


56,2S6 
6, 221 
6.466 
3',  724 
1,104 

16, 822 
483 

26,317 
8,095 
8,  401 
2,526 
•  142 


1  Week  ending  Friday,  Oct.  13. 
RECEIPTS,  SHIPMENTS,  AND  LOCAL  SLAUGHTER,  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  21,  1922. 


Markets. 


Chicago 

Denver1 

East  St.  Louis. . 

Fort  Worth 

Indianapolis1... 

Kansas  City 

Oklahoma  City. 

Omaha 

St.  Joseph1 

St.  Paul1 

Sioux  City....... 

Wichita  K 


'  Total 

Previous  week. 


Cattle  and  calves 


Re- 
ceipts. 


86,129 
25,250 
40,857 
37,685 
12,899 
106,819 
7,478 
51, 537 
19,877 
4.3, 659 
20,714 
13,803 


466,707 
445,980 


Ship- 
ments. 


27, 895 
18,974 
22.360 
14,092 

7,959 
63,007 

3,664 
28, 155 

9,125 
24,403 
14,251 
10,357 


244,242 
265.  556 


Local 

slaugh- 
ter. 


58,234 

3,0.56" 
20,319 
23,471 

4,?a3 

41,339 

3,830 
22,433 
10,  .541 
18, 567 
5,339 
2,501 


214,413 
170,050 


Hogs. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


1:8.9:15 

6,419 
62,717 

9.223 
50;  926 
55, 244 

7,206 
26, 818 
33,  805 
50. 895 
19;  018 

7,324 


Ship- 
ments. 


33, 198 
613 
24. 175 
3, 115 
20, 701 
12, 691 

i;oss 

2,803 
4.462 
12,410 
7.858 
'452 


45S..590  i  123.566 
'<:    (06       97,588 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


95,797 

5,222 
36,246 

5,386 
29,976 
42,583 

6.393 
21.015 
28, 124 
40, 620 
10, 107 

6, 415 


330,884 
366, 566 


Bheep. 


423.604 
423,524 


Ship- 
ments. 


54,703 

101,359 

1,473 

2,967 

2,454 

24.185 
'369 

47,837 
2,265 
7,439 
5,375 
6,775 


257, 201 

245',  455 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


51.652 

5,235 

8,302 

1.744 

1,521 

20,735 

215 

28,869 

11,1.56 

10,455 

2,501 

193 


141,578 
136, 587 


1  Week  ending  Friday,  Oct.  20. 


DALLY 

AVERAGE  WEIGHT  AND  COST  OF  HOGS,  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  21, 

IPrice  per  100  pounds.] 

1922 

Markets. 

Mull 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

This  wk. 

Last  wk. 

1  yr.  ago. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

242 
191 
198 
266 
221 
216 

Cost. 

Wt.l  Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt.l  Cost. 

Chicago 

E.  St.  Louis.. 
Kansas  City. . 

Omaha 

S.  St.  Joseph. 
S.  St.  Paul... 

269 

195 
206 
299 

230 
244 

$8.82 
9.49 
8.71 
7.81 
8.47 
8.03 

$8.93 
9.52 
8.85 
8.13 
7.75 
8.26 

231   S9.06 
195     9. 40 
208     8. 82 
284     8. 23 
2321    8. 51 
219|    8. 41 

232 
192 
211 
263 
241 
212 

$9.11 
9.48 
8.92 
8.46 
8.65 
8.67 

240 
190 
209 
277 
229 
212 

$9.04 
9.44 
S.  85 
8.44 
S.66 
8.71 

260 
190 
206 

277 
224 
216 

$8.95    246 
9.50    192 
8.86   206 
8.50   277 
8.  S6   231 
8.501  219 

S8.97!  243 
9.47   190 
8.83   208 
8.27|  277 
S.  60    222 
8.42   214 

S9.  00 
9.40 
8.94 
S.06 
8.71 
8.67 

240 

200 
224 
200 

"•231 

$7.7S 
8.12 
7.68 
6.96 

"Y  26 

The  above  prices  are  computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases. 


ANIMALS  SLAUGHTERED  UNDER  FEDERAL  INSPECTION  DURING  SEPTEMBER,  1922. 


Station. 


Chicago 

Fort  Worth 

Kansas  City 

National  Stock  Yards. . 

Omaha 

St.  Lotus 

Sioux  City 

South  St.  Joseph;...... 

South  St.  Pavi 

All  other  establishments 


Total:  September,  1922 

September,  1921 

9  months  ending  September,  1922 — 
9  months  ending  September.  1921 — 


Cattle. 


182. 146 
30,913 

120,204 
36, 053 
66, 902 
15, 422 
19,709 
36, 555 
34, 081 

254, 392 


796,377 
689,  043 

5:586,217 


Calves. 


43,814 

45, 228 

43, 289 

14, 157 

7.3*35 

4;  030 

792 

8,696 

28,110 

157,616 


353. 095 
321. J 93 


Sheep. 


■  207,829 

5,966 

93, 487 

30, 774 

130;  009 

5,666 

16,688 

42, 262 

45,  835 

434. 765 


1,013.281 
1,249.032 
3,142.375       8,297;SS5 
2,947, 215!    9,7<0, 104 


Goats. 


1,261 

169 

897 

208 

7 

45 
1 
2 


7'-5 


3,315 

1,026 
S,  738 
4. 268 


422, 868  . 

26,404 
196, 379 

S8, 872 
162,720 
US,  396 

76, 046 
111,722 

99, 413 
1,441,647 


2,  747. 167 
2.122.350 
30.  252, 000 
28,862,398 


Horses  slaughtered  at  all  establishments,  29.  Inspections  of  lard  prepared  at  ail  establishments,  126,677,674 
lbs.;  compound  and  other  substitutes,  35,164,500  lbs.  CoiTespondihg  inspections  for  September,  1921:  Lard, 
114,476,529  lbs.;  compounds  and  other  su  bstitutes,  33,343,234  lbs. 


Program  Planned   for  Annual   Meeting  of 
State  Marketing  Officials. 

The  program  for  the  annual  nieeting_  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Marketing 
Officials,  which  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
the  early  part  of  December,  will  include 
addresses  on  the  following  subjects:  The 
nspection  certification  service  as  develo  ped 
n  different  parts  of  the  country;  the  rela- 
tion of  research  work  in  marketing  to  service 
and  regulatory  work;  city  marketing  prob- 


lems; the  development  of  milk  marketing 
in  the  United  States;  and  the  development 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  in  the 
United  States. 

The  conference  will  open  with  round- 
table  discussions  led  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  different  standing  committees.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  conference  the  committee 
chairmen  will  summarize  the  expressions 
of  opinion  made  by  their  respective  com- 
mittees and  present  recommendations  to 
the  general  meeting  for  action. 


October  28. 1922. 


WEATHER,  CROPS,  AND  MARKETS. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS,  SEPTEMBER  1921  AND  1922. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


Live  stock. 

Chicago. 

Kansas 
City. 

Omaha. 

E.  St. 
Louis. 

S.  St. 
Paul. 

S.St. 
Joseph. 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1922  1 

CATTLE. 
Beef  steers: 

Med.  and  heavy  wt.  (1,101  lbs.  up)— 

$9.52 
8.54 
7.17 
5.70 

10.29 
9.01 
7.19 
5.50 

6.49 
5.21 
5.04 

3.17 

10.71 
5.63 

6.12 
5.95 

5.33 
3.91 

$11. 17 
10.00 
8.5S 
6.99 

11.00 
9.86 
8.45 
6.84 

7.09 
6.03 
5.12 

3.31 
4.09 

11.92. 
5.78 

6.94 
6.67 

5.78 
4.41 

$9. 36 
8.26 
B.59 
5.16 

9.84 

8.47 
6.48 
4.78 

6.44 

4.65 
4.15 

2.68 
2.72 

8.42 
5.29 

6.13 
5.82 

5.12 
3:98 
6.01 
4.29 

9.50 
7.79 
7.54 
7.93 
7.75 
7.53 

6.29 
5.51 

$10. 55 
9.27 
7.79 
6.18 

10.38 
9.01 
7.42 
5.62 

6.92 
5.02 
4.24 

2.82 
3.49 

8.92 

5.79 

6.96 
6.82 

6.14 
4.50 
7.12 
5.39 

10.15 
9.  OS 
8.88 
8.99 
8.-97 
8.85 

7.57 
7.24 

$9.21 
8.08 
6.57 
5.04 

9.90 
8.30 
6.33 
4.72 

6.47 
4.91 

4.74 

2.85 
2.81 

8.36 
5.58 

6.15 
5.82 

5.28 
4.03 
6.36 
4.62 

9.35 
6.97 
7.45 
7.77 
7.94 

$10.62 
9.46 
8.04 
6.34 

10.68 
9.38 
■7.81 
6.02 

6.86 
5.41 
4.62 

2.89 
3.25 

9.52 
6.85 

7.16 
6.85 

6.41 
4.30 
7.25' 

5.88 

10.25 
8.34 
8.69 
9.00 
9.28 

59.33 
8.43 
6.73 
5.01 

9.90 

8.74 
6.69 
4.62 

7.38 
4.65 
4.71 

2.64 
2.98 

8.86 
5.70 

5.72 
5.47 

4.88 
3.94 
5.92 
4.90 

9.70 
8.44 
8.02 
8.59 
8. 55 
8.40 

6.37 
5.92 

7.82 
7.18 

7.62 
5.33 

$10. 90 
10.13 
8.64 
6.59 

10.86 
10.04 
8.52- 
6.  IS 

7.36 
5.18 
5.22 

3.02 
3.52 

9.32 
5.91 

6.50 
6.38 

5.38 
3.88 
6.72 
5.11 

10.65 
9. 86 
9.68 
9.84 
9.83 
9.67 

7.54 
7.13 
9.22 
8.64 

11.98 
8.45 

$10. 66 

Good  

$8.34 
6.88 
5.27 

$7.57 
6.10 

9.71 

8.10 

6.23 

Light  wt.  (1,100  lbs.  down)— 

10.65 

Good                

8.65. 
7.04 
5.10 

6.04 
4.84 
4.06 

2.44 
2.51 

8.44 
5.14 

5.36 
5.04 

4.54 
3.36 

7.50 
6.00 

6.11 
5.15 
4.40 

2.60 
3.30 

8.04 
5.32 

5.99 
5.75 

5.25 
3.75 

9.52 

7.56 

5.38 

Butcher  cattle: 

6.82 

■5.40 
4.38 

Canners  and  cutters: 

3.02 

Veal  calves: 

Light  to  med.  wt.,  med.  to  choice. . 

Heavy  weight,  common  to  choice. . 
Feeder  steers: 

1,001  lbs.  up,  common  to  choice 

750-1,000  lbs.,  common  to  choice . . . 
Stock  cattle: 

8.70 
7.20 

6.62 
6.37 

5.64 

Cows  and  heifers,  com.  to  choice.. . 

4.36 

HOGS. 
Top 

9.65 
7.59 
8.03 
8.46 
8.39 
8.05 

"6.  S7 
6.45 
7.64 

8.50 
6.13 
6.52 
6.16 
4.57 
3.86 
2.23 
4.79 

10.75 
8.70 
9.10 
9.66 
9. 86 
9.46 

7.68 
7.14 
8.73 

13.33 
10.58 
12.85 
10.25 
7.44 
5.20 
2.74 
7.99 

9.10 

7.19 
7.37 
7.56 
7.89 

6.56 
6.23 

10.05 
8.34 
8.63 
8.92 
9.34 
9.18 

7.48 
7.08 

10.10 

8.59 

Heavy  (251  lbs.  up)  med.  to  choice. . . . 
Medium  (201-250  lbs.)  med.  to  choice. . 

Light  (151-200  lbs.)  com.  to  choice 

Light  lights  (130-150  lbs.)  com.  to  choice 
Packing  sows: 

Smooth  (250  lbs.  up) 

Rough  (200  lbs.  up) 

8.58 
8.98 
9.09 

6.61 

6.11 

7.57 
7.20 

7.66 
7.38 

Pigs  (130  lbs.  down)  med.  to  choice. . . . 
Stock  pigs  (130  lbs.  down)  com.  to.  ch .  . 

SHEEP. 
Lambs: 

84  lbs.  down,  med.  to  prime 

Culls  and  common 

7.54 

8.10 
5.44 
5.99 
5.20 
4.34 
3.63 
2.00 
4.29 

8.95 

12.73 
9.40 

12.  23 
9.41 
7.05 
5.46 
2.80 
7.08 

7.54 
8.07 

5.  a5 

6.15 
5.27 
4.24 
3.45 
2.08 
4.22 

7.96 

13. 04 
10.55 
12.34 
9.62 
6.98 
4.91 
2.87 

8.10 

7.64 
5.04 

8.92 

12.27 
9.05 

13.07 
9.80 

Yearling  wethers,  med.  to  prime 

4.94 
fill 
3.49 
1.81 

9.06 
6.  SS 
4.36 
2.06 
6.30 

5.44 
3.78 
3.27 
1.68 

9.14 
6.21 
4.76 
2.40 

9.25 
6.84 

Ewes,  med.  to  choice 

5.34 
2.54 

Breeding  ewes,  full  mouth  to  yearling. . 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Boston. 

Philac 

lelphia. 

Meats. 

1921     |     1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

BEEF  AND  VEAL. 
Beef: 

Steer — 

$17. 13 
16.20 
13.  04 
9.39 

11.64 
10.36 
8.31 

$17.  02 
16.04 
14.28 
10.75 

11.95 

10.00 
8.18 

$17. 94 
15.34 
13.03 
10.62 

11.25 
9.75 
8.47 

$18.65 
17.19 
14.20 
10.96 

13.50 
11.21 
9.48 

9.28 
7.09 

21.65 
18.19 
14.07 
11.30 

19.75 

28.59 
26.69 
23.48 
19.  55 
17.05 

15.84 

$18. 50 
15. 74 
13.64 
10.89 

10.25 
9.27 

$17. 85 

Good ^ 

$14. 16 
12.73 
10.98 

$17. 12 
14.78 
10.45 

11.40 
9.68 
8.50 

16.62 

13. 89 

10.00 

Cow- 
Good  . . 

10.30 

11.04 
10.51 

9.12 

8.05 

Bull— 

8.05 

20.41 
18. 60 
15.43 
11.93 

19.60 

28.31 
25.59 
21.95 
18.70 
15.46 

14. 91 

12.18 
11. 33 
18.58 
9.20 

25. 56 
14.25 
24.88 
13.51 
12.28 

19.70 
17.70 
15. 45 
11.93 

10.53 
9.05 

6.68 

19.93 
17.95 
14.55 
11.42 

18.06 

28.74 
26.44 
22.84 
19.47 
16. 24' 

14.18 

12.72 
11.48 
17.80 
10-.  26 

22.19 
14.81 
27.62 
13.00 
11.78 

27.49 
25.69 
23.27 
17.25 

15.05 
12  00 

8.40 

24.50 
20.85 
16.  95 
12.96 

22.50 

29.21 
27.20 
23.92 
19.94 
16.92 

15.05 

7.00 

21.00 
19.78 
15.80 
13.00 

6.90 

Veal: 

Good 

18.25 

13. 00 
10.25 

21.25 

27.12 

25.  35 
22.60 
19.72 
15.95 

14.32 

10.71 

11.30 

PORK  AND  LARD. 
Fresh  pork  cuts: 

Hams,  12-16  av 

Loins — 

8-10  lbs 

27.28 
26.23 
23.03 
18.  45 
16.27 

26.03 
24.51 
21.35 
18.19 
14.40 

27.22 

10-12  lbs 

25.88 

12-14  lbs    

22.47 

14-10  lbs    

19.21 

16  lbs.  over 

16.90 

Shoulders- 

15.28 

Picnics — 

4-6  lhs 

13.41 

12.50 

13.70 
12.75 

12.35 

14.17 

6-8  lbs   

11.86 
18.82 
8.00 

26.50 
15.25 
27.00 
13.88 
11.72 

20.73 
19.00 
16.75 
12.40 

12.01 
10.50 

13.74 
18.62 
11.75 

21.94 
13.75 
25.38 
13.16 
11.19 

28.45 
25.70 
23.60 
19.27 

15.18 
13.00 
9.50 

18.01 

18.39 

8.00 

29.50 
13.75 
25.88 
12. 91 
11.60 

19.77 
18.50 
16.20 
12.63 

11.32 

9.08 

9.25 

23.50 
13.38 
24.38 
12.35 
11.81 

26.78 
24.  S2 
23.06 
17.00 

13.47 
10.12 

Cured  pork  cuts: 

25.25 
13.50 
26.  75 
12.13 
11.75 

20.65 
18.63 
16.53 
14. 58 

13.38 
10.79 
8.41 

23.62 

14.56 

27.75 

Lard 

12.69 

Lard  compound 

12.44 

LAMB  AND   MUTTON. 
Lamb: 

Good 

29.38 
27.41 

Medium 

25.10 

Common • 

17.50 

Mutton: 

Good 

15.63 

14.07 

6.9 

1 

I.') 

7.55 

6. 

13 

8.12 

10.31 

J  South  St.  Joseph  did  not  report  in  1921. 


New  Publications  Issued. 

The'  following  publications  were  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  during 
the  week  ending  Oct.  24,  1922.  A  copy  of 
any  of  them,  except  those  otherwise  noted, 
may  be  obtained  free  upon  application  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  long  as 
the  department's  supply  lasts.      , 

After  the  department's  supply  is  ex- 
hausted, publications  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pm-chase  order  and  remittance 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  direct  and  not  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Coal-Tar  and  Water-Gas  Tar  Creosotes:  Their 
Properties  and  Methods  of  Testing.  By  Ernest 
Bateman,  Chemist  in  Forest  Froducts.  Pp.  114, 
figs.  48.  Contribution  from  the  Forest  Service. 
(Professional  Paper.)  Oct.  20,  1922.  (Department 
Bulletin  1036.)     Price,  20$. 

This  bulletin  presents  descriptions  of  the  different 
methods  of  testing  creosotes  which  have  been  used  or 
suggested,  and  particularly  those  now  adopted  as 
standards  by  the  various  associations  interested  in 
wood  preservation,  and  gives  a  discussion  of  the 
value  of  the  methods  of  testing. 

Cottontail  Rabbits  in  Relation  to  Trees  and  Farm 
Crops.  By  D.  E.  Lantz,  late  assistant  biologist, 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  Pp.  14,  figs.  4.  Re- 
vised September,  1922.    (Fanners'  Bulletin  702.) 

This  bulletin  discusses  the  distribution  and  habits 
of  cottontail  rabbits  and  methois  of  controlling  their 
ravages  on  trees  and  cultivated  crops  by  means  of 
trapping,  poisoning,  and  supplying  safeguards.  For 
general  distribution. 

Experiment  Station  Record.  Vol.  47,  No.  2.  August. 
1922.     Pp.  101-200.    Price,  10$. 

The  False  Chinch  Bug  and  Measures  for  Controlling  If. 
By  F.  B.  Milliken,  Scientific  Assistant,  Track  Crop 
and  Stored  Product  Insect  Investigations,  Bureau 
of  Entomology.  Pp.  4,  figs.  2.  Revised  July,  1922. 
(Farmers  Bulletin  762.) 

Fermented  Pickles.  By  Edwin  LeFevre,  Scientific 
Assistant,  Microbiological  Laboratory,  Bureau  of 
Cbemistry.  Pp.  23.  Revised  July,  1922.  (Farm- 
ers   Bulletin  1159.) 

Longleaf  Pine.  By  Wilbur  R.  Mattoon,  Forest  Exam- 
iner. Pp.  50,  pis.  22,  figs.  6.  Contribution  from 
the  Forest  Service.  July  29,  1922.  (Department 
Bulletin  1061.)    Price,  25$. 

This  bulletin  presents  useful  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  growth  and  value  of  longleaf  pine,  the  pro- 
duction of  timber  and  turpentino,  the  protection  of 
longleaf  pine,  and  the  ways  of  making  tracts  of  other- 
wise idle  land  in  the  coastal  plain  region  profitable  by 
growing  crops  of  turpentine  and  timber. 

Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  No.  72.  October,  1922. 
Pp.  15.    Price,  5$. 

Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  No.  185.  September,  1922. 
Pp.  99-111.    Oct.  19,  1922.    Price,  5$. 

Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements.  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Supplement  141.  Notices  of  Judgments 
10501-10550.    Pp.  281-310.    Oct.  14,  1922.    Price,  5$. 

Soil  Survey  of  Jackson  County,  Wisconsin.  By  W.  j. 
Geib,  A.  L.  Goodman,  G.  W.  Musgrave,  and  C.  B. 
Cleveuger,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  T.  J.  Dunnewald,  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey.  Pp.  44,  fig.  1,  map. 
(From  F.  O.  Soils,  1918.)     Price,  15$. 

The  Southern  Corn  Rootworm  and  Farm  Practices  to 
Control  It.  By  Philip  Luginbill,  Entomological  As- 
sistant, Cereal  and  Forage  Insect  Investigations. 
Pp.  10,  figs.  8.  Contribution  from  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  Revised  May,  1922.  (Farmers' Bulle- 
tin 950.) 

Gives  progressive  farming  methods  that  will  re- 
duce the  ravages  of  this  insect. 

The  Work  of  the  Yuma  Reclamation  Project  Experi- 
ment Farm  in  1919  and  1920.  By  E.  G.  Noble, 
Farm  Superintendent,  Office  of  Western  Irrigation 
Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrv.  Pp.  37, 
figs.  10.  Jtinj,  1922.  (Department  Circular  221.) 
Price,  10$. 


Imports  of  currants  during  1920  were  con- 
siderably larger  than  for  the  previous  two 
years,  amounting  to  55,832,000  lbs.,  com- 
pared with  14,852,000  lbs.  in  1919  and 
5,091,000  lbs.  in  1918. 


Bananas  valued  at  $19,088,000  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1920.  Imports  of  bananas  during  the 
previous  two  years  were  valued  at  about 
$15,000,000. 
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BUTTER  PRICES  DURING  WEEK 

Unsettled  Feeling  Dissipated  by  Active  Trading — 
Lower  Scores  Were  in  Good  Demand. 

Despite  the  prevailing  feeling  that  prices 
had  reached  a  level  where  consumption  was 
affected,  the  butter  markets  during  the  week 
ending  Oct.  21,  continued  firm,  prices  were 
,  rather  sharply  advanced  and  stocks  showed 
a  better  clearance  than  during  the  previous 
week.  Although  demand  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  rilling  jobbers'  immediate  needs 
and  retail  prices  had  reached  a  level  where 
consumers  began  to  complain,  jret,  restricted 
as  it  was.  the  demand  was  sufficient  to  clean 
up  current  arrivals  without  turning  buyers 
to  storage  butter. 

All  markets  opened  firm  but  with  an  un- 
settled undertone  prevalent.  Stocks  of 
fresh  butter  were  somewhat  larger  than 
duriug  the  previous  week  and  there  was  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  whether  the  next  price 
move  would  be  up  or  down.  As  the  week 
progressed,  however,  receipts  showed  some 
decrease  and  demand  was  active  enough  to 
clean  up  arrivals  and  such-accumulations 
as  existed.  With  the  better  clearance  of 
stocks  the  unsettled  feeling  faded  away. 
The  result  was  several  successive  price  ad- 
vances which  by  subsequent  trading  proved 
to  be  fully  warranted  and  easily  sustained. 

FINE   FBESH  BUTTER   SCARCE. 

As  is  usually  the  ca3e,  the  supply  of  fine 
butter  was  easily  moved.  Underscores 
found  a  relatively  better  demand  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Boston  where  a  surplus  of 
85-86  scores  remained  on  the  markets,  were 
well  cleaned  up.  Several  factors  may  have 
had  a  bearing  on  this  situation.  It  seems 
that  the  price  range  between  scores  had 
reached  such  large  proportions  that  buyers 
looked  with  more  favor  on  the  scores  imme- 
diately under  fancy.  Moreover,  offerings 
of  storage  butter  were  generally  firmly  held 
and  as  a  result  the  attractive  offerings  of  the 
lower  grades  of  fresh  more  easily  caught  the 
attention  of  the  buyer.  The  quality  of 
fresh  was  slightly  improved  and  this  auto- 
matically reduced  the  supply  of  the  lower 
grades. 

These  factors,  however,  largely  affected 
the  medium  grades  which  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  fine  butter  and  not  the  really  poor 
offerings  which,  nevertheless,  found  <*n 
even  better  demand  than  the  intermedia  :c 
scores.  Particularly  at  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia the  cheapest  offerings  found  an 
excellent  demand,  and  price  advances  on 
these  were  almost  proportionate  to  the 
advances  on  the  top  score.  In  New  York 
the  previous  accumulations  of  cheap  butter 
were  pretty  well  moved  out  at  the  close  of 
the  week.  Boston  alone  reported  a  surplus 
of  85-$6  scores.  Scarcity  of  cooking  butter, 
ladles,  and  packing  stock  increased  the 
activity  in  cheap  butter. 

Storage  butter  found  a  good  demand 
during  the  week  and  shared  partly  in  the 
advances  of  fresh.  In  Boston  the  trade  was 
largely  using  storage  goods  and  this  was 
almost  true  of  the  other  eastern  markets. 
A  smaller  proportion  of  storage  butter  was 
used  in  Chicago,  but  comparing  the  total 
atorage  used  on  all  markets  with  that  of  the 
previous    week    there    was    a   considerable 


increase  in  the  movement.  Not  only  were 
sizable  portions  of  fancy  butter  withdrawn 
from  storage  but  the  lower  scores  and  cen- 
tralized cars  were  also  used. 

Among  the  factors  which  caused  the 
change  in  the  tone  of  the  market  from  an 
unsettled  condition  to  one  of  real  strength 
and  confidence,  production  stands  out  as  of 
primary  importance.  For  several  weeks 
there  was  no  decrease  in  receipts  at  the  four 
markets  under  review  and  at  times  it  ap- 
peared that  an  increase  might  come.  Cer- 
tainly no  further  decrease  was  expected,  as 
many  reports  indicated  slight  increases  in 
the  make  and  the  weather  continued  ideal 
for  maximum  production.  I\  aturally,  when 
during  the  week  it  became  apparent  that 
there  was  a  rather  sharp  decrease  in  the  make 
the  markets  immediately  reflected  a  firmer 
tone. 

Receipts  at  the  four  markets  during  the 
week  were  light  and  quickly  cleaned  up. 
The  butter  which  mad«  up  these  receipts 
was  mostly  manufactured  a  week  earlier. 
For  the  week  ending  Oct.  14  the  American 
Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion in  a  report  covering  93  plants  indicates 
the  make  as  showing  a  decrease  of  8.2  %  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago  and  a  decrease  of  11.5  % 
as  compared  with  the  previous  week.  Re- 
ports from  several  large  individual  cream- 
eries indicated  a  decrease  in  production  of 
about  the  same  proportion.  These  available 
reports  cover  only  the  make  of  centralized 
plants.  It  is  doubtful  whether-  such  large 
decreases  were  registered  by  the  noucen- 
tralized  plants. 


TRADING  IN  CHEESE  SLACKENS 
FOLLOWING  COUNTRY  ADVANCES 

Higher    Prices   on   Wisconsin   Boards  Add  to  the 
Unsettled  Tone  of  Distributing  Markets. 

Sharp  advances  which  occurred  on  Wis- 
consin cheese  boards  on  Oct.  16  placed  trad- 
ing during  the  week  ending  Oct.  21  on  a 
price  basis  averaging  about  2c  higher  than 
that  of  the  previous  week.  With  markets 
more  or  less  unsettled  following  former  ad- 
vances, this  jump  in  prices  served  to  further 
disturb  the  tone  of  the  market,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  week  under  review  there  was 
considerable  speculation  as  to  developments 
in  the  immediate  future. 

During  recent  weeks  the  trend  of  country 
markets  in  Wisconsin  has  been  the  main 
factor  in  causing  wholesale  distributing 
markets  to  move  to  higher  price  levels. 
Sales  have  been  fair,  but  buyers  have  not 
taken  hold  in  such  a  way  that  this  fact  alone 
vould  support  the-  upward  tendency. 
H ■  i'  '  -eplacement  costs  on  advancing 
m.  r>::  however,  have  caused  dealers  to 
hoiri  raoce  or  less  closely  to  the  higher  prices 
aske  : .  a  position  which  they  were  able  to 
maintain  with  country  markets  going  higher 
each  week. 

LIGHTER   TRADING   IK    WISCONSIN". 

Reports  from  Wisconsin  indicate  that 
dealers  there  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effect 
of  the  high  prices  prevailing  and  that  de- 
mand is  lighter.  However,  although  there 
was  some  complaint  about  slow  trading, 
Wisconsin  dealers  show  no  general  tendency 
to  cut  prices.  Stocks  are  not  heavy  enough 
to  be  a  cause  of  concern,  and  it  is  felt  that 
cutting  prices  would  result  in  no  increased 
business,  but  would  tend  to  a  more  unset- 
tled market. 

Mauy  dealers,  however,  are  looking  for 
prices  to  fall,  especially  as  soon  as  quality 


begins  to  show  late  fall  defects.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  number  of  cheese  factories 
which, have  been  skimming  their  milk  and 
shipping  cream  have  changed  back  to  mak- 
ing cheese  since  cheese  prices  have  ad- 
vanced, and  this  will  add  to  current  pro- 
duction. A  considerable  portion  of  the 
Wisconsin  business  during  the  week  con- 
sisted of  filling  standing  orders  from  buyers 
who  do  not  know  costs  until  the  goods"  are 
invoiced.  Since  the  markets  have  ad- 
vanced, however,  some  of  these  orders  have 
been  canceled. 


WHOLESALE      PRICES      OF      BUTTER      AND 
CHEESE,  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  21,  1922. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


CREAMERY 
BUTTER 

(92  score). 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 
46 

Bos- 
ton. 

San 
Fran 
Cisco. 

45 

454 

46" 

464 

46j 

46J 

44 

45 
45 
46 
46 
46 
464 

51 

44i 
444 
44| 
45 
45 

46J 

47 

47 

474 

474 

50} 
48 
46 
46 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

46 

Average  for  week 

Previous  week. . . 

Correspon  ding 

week  last  year. 

46.00 
45.00 

47.50 

44.63 
43.45 

44.42 

46.92 
45.40 

47.42 

45.75 
45.00 

46.50 

47.87 
53.00 

45.6? 

AMERICAN 
CHEESE 

(No.  1  fresh  twins) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday. 
Thursday. . . 

Friday 

Saturday 


Average  for  week 

Previous  week... 

Correspon  ding 

week  last  vear . 


New 
York. 


21.75 


Chi- 
cago. 


23-23J 

25-25} 
2.5-254 
25-251 
25-251 

25-25} 


24.83 
23.30 


20.58 


Bos- 
ton. 


25  -26 
25  -26 
25J-26 
254-26 
254-26 
254-26 


25.67 
25.50 


22.  63 


San 
Fran- 
cisco.1 


25} 

25} 

25} 

23i 

23 

23 


24.25 
24.50 


22.17 


Wis- 
con- 
sin. 


25| 

26 
25| 
25} 
2o| 


25.79 
23.  81 


20.08 


1  Flats. 

Wholesale  Prices  of  Centralized  Butter  (90  score)  at 
Chicago. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


Mondav 40 

Tuesday 40 

Wednesday 40 

Thursday 40} 


Friday 404 

Saturday 40| 


Average 40.25 

MOVEMENT  AT  FIVE  MARKETS. 

[New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Boston,  and  San 
Francisco.] 


BUTTER. 

Receipts  for  week. . . 
Receipts  since  Jan.  1 
Put  into  cold  storage 
Withdrawn    from 

cold  storage 

Change  dining  week 
Totaf  holdings 

CHEESE. 

Receipts  for  week. . . 
Receipts  since  Jan.  1 
Put  into  cold  storage 
Withdrawn   from 

cold  storage 

Change  during  week 
Total  holdings 


Week 
ending 
Oct.  21. 


Previous 
week. 


Pounds.      Pounds. 
8,685,393 


547,511,908 
781,883 

3,853,313 

-3, 071, 430 
48, 365, 41S 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Receipts  for  week...  5,535,737 
Receipts  since  Jau.  1 154,  CS9,  SIS 

Put  into  cold  storage  2, 057, 663 
Withdrawn    from 

cold  storage 1, 666, 339 

Chauge  during  week  +391,324 

Total  holdings 19, 169, 334 


538,826,513 
1,158,956 

3,429,020 
-2,270,064 
51,436,S4S 


4,865,935      4,211,886 
164,769,085159,903,150 
855.935         946,477 


1,603,868 
-747,933 
15,  SS2, 462 


EGOS. 
Receipts  for  week 
Receipts  since  Jan.  1 
Put  into  cold  storage 
Withdrawn    from 

cold  storage 

Change  during  week 
Totaf  holdings 


Cases. 

1 15, 91S 

14,867,570 

13, 209 

232,679 
-219,470 
3,442,831 


1,691,473 

-744,996 
16.630,395 


4,398,837 

149,154,081 

1,432,607 

1,371,045 

+61, 562 

18,778,010 


Cases. 
179  088 
14,721,652 
19,238 

201, 749 
-182,511 
3,662,301 


Last  year. 


Pounds. 
10,592,411 
479, 905, 365 
2,069,675 

3,523,940 
-1,454,265 

62,43^,540 


3,559,076 

151,806,845 
1,127,369 

1,551,226 

-423,857 

15,736,132 


5,145,682 

139,720,404 

2,  S3b,  545 

1,1S5,408 
+1,651,137 
21,917,719 


Cases. 
144, 137 
13,831,007 
9,608 

222, 856 
-213,248 
2,591,949 


October  28, 1922. 
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@  Fruits  ™2  Vegetables  I 

POTATOES  LOWER  IN  CHICAGO 

UNDER  INCREASED  ARRIVALS 

Cariot  Shipments  of  Many  Lines  Continue  to  Show 
Decrease — Cabbage  Prices  Lower  in  East. 

1  'a  riot  movement  of  most  fruits  and  vege- 
tables decreased  during  the  week  ending  Oct. 
21.  particularly  the  shipments  of  boxed  - 
apples,  grapes,  peaches,  and  pears.  The 
peach  season  is  about  closed.  Lines  show- 
ing heavier  movement  were  celery,  onions, 
white  potatoes,  and  cabbage.  Total  ship- 
ments of  14  fruits  and  vegetables  were  26,583 
cars,  or  about  430  cars  less  than  the  previous 
week. 

With  the  arrival  of  more  than  700  cars  of 
potatoes  in  Chicago  many  sales  were  made  at 
lower  prices.  The  tone  of  eastern  potato 
markets,  except  New  York,  remained  firm. 
Cabbage  prices  declined  in  the  East,  as  did 
northwestern  boxed  apples.  The  market 
for  most  other  produce  was  steady  to  firm. 

SURPLUS    OF   DOMESTIC   CABBAGE. 

Cabbage. — Cariot  shipment  reports  reveal 
the  surprising  fact  that  the  important  city 
markets  take  just  about  as  many  carlots  of 
late  cabbage  in  a  year  of  general  shortage  as 
they  do  when  the  fall  crop  is  heavy.     In 

1919  and  1921  the  commercial  production  of 
cabbage  was  relatively   light,   whereas  in 

1920  and  1922  there  was. a  heavy  yield. 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Colorado  usually 
furnish  two-thirds  of  the  fall  and  winter 
supply.  In  round  numbers,  the  situation 
with  respect  to  these  three  States  lu  ^een 
as  follows:  In  the  latter  months  of  191t>  -hey 
shipped  9,850.  cars  of  cabbage  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  following  'year  1,900  cars; 
in  the  fall  of  1920  their  output  was  10,975 
cars  and  in  early  1921  about  4,000  cars;  in 
the  autumn  of  1921,  shipments  from  these 
States  filled  11.500  cars,  even  though  the 
crop  in  general  was  light;  and  the  movement 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  was 
again  about  4,000  cars. 

When  production  of  domestic  type  cab- 
bage is  large  in  a  season  of  heavy  crops  the 
kraut  factories  may  absorb  much  of  the  sur- 
plus. That  is  the  situation  this  year. 
Domestic  type  stock  has  been  very  plentiful 
in  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  The  heads 
have  been  large  and  suitable  for  kraut.  On 
the  other  hand,  supplies  of  Danish  type  for 
winter  storage  will  not  be  so  heavy  as  was 
originally  expected.  This  is  especially  true 
in  western  New  York,  where  excessive 
moisture  during  the  growing  period  affected 
the  Danish  crop  adversely. 

Shipments  of  earlier  varieties  have  been 
unusually  heavy  from  Wisconsin,  resulting 
in  oversupply  in  some  cities.  A  large  por- 
tion of  this  stock  has  been  used  for  kraut. 
In  New  York  and  Colorado  shipments  have 
been  less  than  last  season's  early  movement, 
partly  because  of  weak  markets  and  lack  of 
cars.  Consequently,  most  storage  houses  in 
western  New  York  are  well  filled  and  the 
movement  from  that  section  will  be  greatly 
delayed.  Much  of  the  early  stock  in 
Colorado  may  not  be  marketed. 

Not  Only  is  the  commercial  production  of 
fall  cabbage  estimated  to  be  twice  as  heavy 
as  last  year's  crop,  but  prices  have  been  less 
than  half  of  last  season's.  The  recent  trend 
has  been  downward  in  the  East  and  toward 
slightly  higher  levels  in  the  Middle  West. 
Most  eastern  markets  have  been  heavily 


supplied,   but  in  Chicago  the  past  week 
arrivals  were  decreasing. 

At  western  New  York  shipping  points, 
the  few  reported  f.  o.  b.  sales  of  domestic 
type  ranged  §6-$8  per  ton,  and  Danish  stock 
weakened  to  $8-$10.  Haulings  of  winter 
cabbage  to  storage  have  been  active.     New 


PRICES    OF    FRUITS  AND    VEGETABLES. 
Jobbing  Range. 
POTATOES,     Eastern,     Northern,    and     Western 
Sacked  Round  Whites— Per  100  lbs. 


Market. 

M  S3 

This  season. 

One  year 

Oct.  23. 

Oct.  16. 

ago. 

New  York 

412 
115 
101 
48 
28 
99 
703 
138 
306 

$1.  00 
1. 15-1.  20 
1.25 
1.  25-1.  35 
1.25-1.35 
1.  25-1.  35 
2  . 8.5-1.  00 
1.35 
2,  3  1. 20 

i  $1. 15 

1.00-1.10 

1.25 

1. 35-1. 40 

1. 25-1. 35 

3 . 95-1. 15 

2  1.15 

2.  3  1.  35 

$2. 25-2. 35 
1. 90-2. 00 

Philadelphia. . . 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City.  .. 

2.35 

2. 35-2. 45 

2. 15-2. 35 

2  1. 75-1. 90 

2  2.00 

s  1. 75 

SWEET  POTATOES,  Virginia  Yellow  Varieties- 
Barrels. 


New  York . . . 

Boston 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh... 
Cincinnati . . . 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City. . 


93 

SI.  50-1.  75  $1. 40-1.  50 

40 

2.00 

2.  00-2. 12J 
1.  25-1.  50 

6 

1.25-1.50 

1.  25-1.  50 

51 

1.  75-1.  85 

2.  00-2. 15 

3 

2.  00-2.  25 

2.25 

74 

2.  00-2.  25 

2.  00-2.  25 

3 

<.90 

<.90 

■      4 

*  .  75-  .85 

«.75 

$2.  50-3.  00 

3.  50-3. 75 

2.75 

"3."25^.i"46 

3.75 

4. 00-4.  50 

<.75 

<1.00 


CABBAGE,    New    York    and    Northern    Domestic 
Type— Bulk  per  ton. 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia. . 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh.... 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City. .. 


41  $12.00-15.00 

8 

56  8.00-12.00 
7512.  00-16. 00 
62' s  1.25  1.50 
3618.00-20.00 
38i  8.  50-  9.  50 
1%  18. 00 

481  7 1.  00-1.  25 


$18.00-20.00 

5  1.10 

10.00-12.00 

18.  00-20.  00 

20.00 

18.  00-20. 

8.  00-  8.  50 

20.  00-22.  00 

'.90 


$30.00-32.00 
'  2.  25-2.  50 
30.  00-33.  00 


30.00 
6  40.  00 

640.00-44.00 
6  40. 00 

'  2.  25-  2.  50 


ONIONS,  Eastern  and 
rieties — : 


Middle  Western  Yellow  Va- 
100-lb.  Sacks. 


New  York... 

Boston 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh... 
Cincinnati . . . 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City. . 


1031  $1.75-2.00 

5? 

1.  50-1.  75 

42 

1. 50-1. 75 

7 

1.50-1.65 

11 

1. 35-1.  50 

8 

1. 50-1. 75 

57 

1.  60-1.  75 

25 

»1.65 

33 

8  1.75-1.85 

$1.75-1.90;  $5.50-5.75 
1. 75-1. 851    5.  25-5. 50 


1.  40-1.  65| 
1. 65-1. 75j. 
1. 25-1.  501 
1. 50-1. 601 
1. 40-1. 601 
8 1. 35-1. 40i 
8  1. 25-1.  50j 


5.  00-5.  65 

5."  66^5."  50 

5. 50-6. 80 

4.  00-4.  50 

8  5.50 

8  3.75 


APPLES,  New  York  Red  Fall  Varieties  and  Green- 
ings and  Middle  Western  Jonathans— Barrels. 


New  York 

Boston , 

Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City.. 


$4.  50-5. 00 

3.50 

»  4. 00-4. 50 

3. 75-4. 00 

ii  3. 25-3. 50 

4. 25-4. 50 

5. 50-6. 50 

9  4.00 

4. 50-5. 00 


$4. 50-5.  00  $9.  50-10. 00 


3. 00-3. 25 

9  4. 50-5. 00 

2.50-3.00 

u  3. 00 

3. 50-3. 90 

5. 00-6. 00 

9  3.00-3.75 

4.50 


5.50-  6.00 
10  7.50 


6.50 


8. 50-  9. 00 


APPLES,  Northwestern  Extra   Fancy  Jonathans- 
Boxes. 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia. . . 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago^ 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City... 


$2. 75-3. 00 

12  2. 45-3. 55 

1. 75-2. 00 

2.  00-2.  50 

12  1.  95-2. 15 

2.  50-3. 00 


2.50 


$3.00-3.75   $2.50-3.75 
2.50-3.5012  2.15-3.40 


2. 25-2.  50 
2. 50-2.  75 

12  1. 85-2. 30 
2. 50-3. 00 

12  1.95-2.75 
2.50 


2.  50-2. 75 
2. 50-3. 25 


2.  50-3. 00 

12  2. 75-3.  25 

3. 00-3. 10 


Prices  f. 

0.  b.  Shipp 

tag  Points. 

POTATOES. 

Presque  Isle,  Me 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

1  $0. 75-0. 80 

1  $0.60-0. 70 

i|$l  51-1. 56 

. 95-1. 05 

.90-  .95 

1.95 

Grand  Rapids.Mich. 

.75-  .85 

.80 

1. 65-1. 75 

Waupaca,  Wis 

.75 

.75-  .80 

1.70 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . 

.  75-  .  80 

.  80-  .  82 

1. 55-1. 80 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. . 

is .  40-  .  60 

13 .  40-  .  60 

13 1. 00-1. 30 

Monte  Vista,  Colo. . . 

13.60 

18 .  60-  .  65 

18  1.25 

CABBAGE. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

8. 00-10. 00 

6. 00-7. 00 

23. 00-30. 00 

apples  (bbl.). 

Rochester,  N.  Y. . . . 

3.50 

3.50 

6. 25-6. 50 

Grand  Rapids,Mich. 

3.25 

4.50 

apples  (box). 

Spokane,  Wash 

1. 30-1. 40 

1  Bulk  per  100  lbs. 

2  Cariot  sales. 

3  Minn.       Red      River 

Ohios. 

4  Tenn.    Nancy    Halls, 

bus. 

5  Danish  type,  bbls. 

6  Danish  type. 

'  Danish,  per  100  lbs. 


8  Red  varieties. 

9Va.,  W.  Va.,  and  Pa. 

Jonathans. 
1°  New  York  Baldwins. 
»Va7  W.  Va.,  and  Pa. 

York  Imperials. 

12  Auction  sales. 

13  Cash  to  growers. 


York  City  wholesale  prices  ranged  $10-$12 
above  the  level  at  shipping  points. 

Northern  domestic  type  closed  at  $8.50- 
$9.50  in  Chicago,  but  reached  $18-$20  in  St, 
Louis  and  Cincinnati,  with  Danish  type 
bringing  a  premium  of  $6.  Contract  pncea 
for  kraut  cabbage  in  Wisconsin  ranged  §4.50- 
$8,  mostly  $6  per  ton. 

Potatoes. — Cariot  shipments  of  potatoes 
filled  8,021  cars,  being  the  heaviest  for  one 
week  so  far  this  season.  Movement  from 
Minnesota,  Idaho,  the  Dakotas,  and  Pacific 
Coast  States  decreased  slightly,  but  it  wa3 
heavier  from  other  leading  sections.  Nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  week's  supply  was  from 
Minnesota.  Wisconsin  shipped  885  cars, 
while  Maine,  New  York,  and  North  Dakota 
each  sent  over  700  cars.  Markets  were  gen- 
erally steady  to  firm  at  $1.15-$1.35  per  100 
lbs.  In  the  Chicago  cariot  market  sacked 
Round  Whites  were  slightly  lower,  but  Eed 
River  Ohios  held  firm  at  $1.15-|1.20. 

Sweet  potatoes. — Lighter  shipments  of 
sweet  potatoes  from  Virginia  reduced  the 
week's  total  to  790  cars,  compared  with  834 
the  preceding  week.  Movement  from  New 
Jersey  increased  to  121.  Supplies  have  been 
liberal  in  city  markets  and  prices  generally 
steady,  strengthening  slightly  in  New  York 
City. 

APPLES   ADVANCE   IN    EAST. 

Apples. — Ban-el ed  apples  moved  in  slightly 
heavier  volume,  filling  4,298  cars,  compared 
with  4,263  the  week  before  and  with  2,730 
for  the  same  week  last  year.  Movement 
from  box  shipping  areas,  however,  de- 
creased to  2,606  cars  from  2,993  the  preced- 
ing week  and  was  a  little  less  than  half  that 
of  the  same  week  a  year  ago.  Washington 
shipped  1,525  cars.  New  York  sent  1,693 
cars.  Markets  were  generally  stronger  for 
eastern  apples.  New  York  Weal  thy  s  and 
other  red  fall  varieties,  A  2\  in.,  "gained 
about  50<j;  in  consuming  markets,  closing  at 
$3.50-$4.50  per  bbl.;  Greenings  advanced  at 
the  same  rate  to  $4.25-$5.  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  Yorks  brought 
$3.25-$4  and  Jonathans  were  firm  at  $4.50- 
$5  in  Philadelphia.  In  middle  western 
markets  Michigan  and  Illinois  Jonathans 
held  at  $4.50-$6.50. 

Onions. — Shipments  of  onions  increased  to 
1,185  cars,  a  gain  of  342  cars  and  nearly 
double  the  movement  for  the  same  week  last 
year.  New  York  and  middle  western  yel- 
low varieties,  No.  1,  advanced  15<t-25it  in 
city  markets,  closing  at  $1.50-$2  per  100-lb. 
sack. 


CARLOAD   SHIPMENTS   OF   FRUITS   AND 
VEGETABLES. 


Commod- 
ity. 

Week 
end- 
ing 
Oct. 
21. 

Same 
week 
last 
sea- 
son. 

Pre- 
vious 
week 
this 
sea- 
son. 

This 
sea- 
son to 
Oct. 
21. 

Last 
sea- 
son ty 
Oct. 
22. 

t  .:  ij 
last 
sea- 
son. 

Apples: 

Box  areas. 

Bbl.  areas. 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes 
Cauliflower . 

Grapes 

Lettuce: 

California . 

Other 

Peaches 

Potatoes: 

White.... 
Tomatoes... 
Vegetables, 

mixed 

2,606 
4,298 
1,491 

130 
74 

516 
5,555 

45 

300 

1,185 

72 

849 

790 

8,021 

240 

413 

5,421 

2,730 

1,380 

27 

134 

502 

3,340 

94 
191 

689 

0 

239 

786 

10, 580 

171 

355 

2,993 
4,263 
1,330 

203 
90 

172 
6,043 

44 

309 

843 

436 

1,080 

834 

7,700 
294 

383 

12,744 
28,289 
26,068 
30,413 
369 
7,023 
40,780 

1  114 
20,746 
17,603 
36,104 
17,312 

8,176 
110,669 
24,992 

16,264 

25,299 
19,605 
21,231 
25,554 
549 
6,307 
32,583 

1316 
17, 566 
14,394 
27,300 
12, 188 

7,746 
115,810 
16, 573 

13,288 

56, 313 

'•'-,    .'} 
31, 000 
25,572 
4,335 
11,642 
37, 203 

'  10. 282 
13,300 
20,777 
27.300 
12;  322 

19, 278 

238,252 

17,204 

1  5,  '  i  i 

Total... 

26, 533 

26,639 

27,017 

397, 552 

355,991 

567, 10% 

1  Not  included  in  totals. 
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LARGE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

CROPS  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Much  Stock  Still  Remains  in  Hands  of  Growers  and 
Shippers — Fruit  Crops  Reviewed. 

There  are  several  unusual  and  interesting 
features  connected  with  the  western  New 
York  fruit  and  vegetable  situation  this  sea- 
eon,  according  to  reports  from  a  representa- 
tive of  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
located  at  Rochester. 

The  total  crop  of  perishables  is  much  larger 
than  last  season's,  but  aggregate  shipments 
have  not  surpassed  greatly  those  of  last  year. 
Carlo t,  movement  of  peaches  and  grapes  has 
been  over  twice  as  heavy  as  a  year  ago,  and 
pear-  shipments  have  been  50%  heavier. 
Potato  and  onion  shipments,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  lagged  far  behind  last  year's 
early  movement,  and  cabbage  and  apples 
scarcely  equal  last  year's  in  spite  of  much 
bigger  crops. 

Li  ence  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception 
of  those  perishables  which  moved  early, 
there  are  larger  stocks  in  growers'  and  ship- 
pers' hands  than  there  were  at  the  end  of 
October  last  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  shortage  of  cars  has  limited  the  move- 
ment to  market  throughout  the  months  of 
September  and  October. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  swing  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  to  the  bushel 
basket  as  a  container  for  fruit.  The  use  of 
packing  houses  and  sizing  machinery  for 
fruits  is  also  greatly  increasing. 

ELBERTA     PEACHES     BECOME     POPULAR. 

During  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  a 
rather  definite  trend  in  western  New  York 
toward  the  Elberta  variety  of  peaches  and 
away  from  varieties  coming  earlier  and  later. 
At  one  time  a  great  many  orchards  of  Early 
Crawfords  were  in  bearing,  and  Carrnans, 
Champions,  and  Yellow  St.  Johns  were 
more  commonly  grown  than  at  present. 
Varieties  ripening  with  or  later  than  Elbertas 
were  Niagaras,  Gold  Drops,  Smocks,  and 
Late  Crawfords,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Niagaras,  these  are  no  longer  grown  com- 
mercially. The  Rochester  and  Hale  varieties 
have  sprung  into  some  prominence,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be  of 
much  commercial  importance. 

This  tendency  toward  Elbertas  has  re- 
sulted in  bunching  the  shipments  into  a 
shorter  period  of  time,  except  as  the  practice 
of  holding  fruit  in  cold  storage  has  lengthened 
the  season.  Possibly  half  of  the  peaches 
shipped  are  first  placed  in  cold  storage. 

Packages  for  peaches  have  likewise  under- 
gone a  radical  change  during  the  past  10 
years.  Formerly  almost  everything  was 
shipped  in  9,  11,  or  14  qt.  baskets  or  hampers, 
but  these  have  been  replaced  by  bushel 
baskets  for  everything  except  stock  in- 
tended for  local  markets. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  movement  this 
year,  totaling  about  6,500  cars  compared 
with  less  than  3,000  cars  last  season,  prices 
remained  at  low  levels,  never  going  above 
$1.25  per  bu.,  f.  o.b.  shipping  points,  ex- 
cept in  isolated  instances.  Even  after  the 
peak  of  the  movement  was  past  prices 
tended  to  slip  downward  rather  then  climb, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  it  was  difficult 
for  shippers  to  get  §1  per  bu.  for  the  stock 
remaining  in  storage. 

There  was  a  heavy  crop  of  both  early  and 
late  pears  this  season  in  western  New  York. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Kieffer  variety, 
this  fruit  has  been  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able lines  for  growers  and  shippers.  The 
Bartlett  market  opened  low  and  many 
Bartletts  went  into  storage  for  a  short  time. 


Unlike  peaches,  ■which  weakened  as  the 
season  progressed,  early  pears  began  to 
advance  under  a  fairly  brisk  and  consistent 
demand,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  season 
the  best  Bartletts  were  selling  in  a  few 
instances  at  $2.25  per  bu.  for  carloads  f .  o.  b. 
usual  terms,  compared  with  an  opening 
price  under  $1.50.  Seckels,  the  second 
most  important  early  pear,  sold  at  about 
the  same  range  as  Bartletts.  Some  sales 
were  made  10$  per  bu.  higher.  Their 
picking  season  is  a  few  days  later  than 
Bartletts,  but  shipments  ordinarily  erd  at 
the  same  time.  The  total  movement  of 
Seckels  is  about  5% -10.  fo  of  the  Bartlett 
movement. 

Late  fall  and  early  winter  varieties  of 
pears,  such  .as  Clairgeaus,  Anjous,  Duchess 
D'Angouleme,  Sheldons,  and  Bosc,  are 
relatively  unimportant  compared  to  Bart- 
letts and  Kieffers.  The  Duchess  D'Angou- 
leme, or  Duchess  as  it  is  commonly  known, 
was  quite  extensively  grown  a  few  years 
ago  as  a  dwarf  on  quince  roots.  These 
orchards  are  rapidly  disappearing  and  the 
variety  has  steadily  declined  in  importance, 
while  the  Kieffer  has  increased. 

The  Kieffer  crop  in  western  New  York  is 
very  heavy  this  season  and  prices  are  low. 
There  has  been  very  little  change  in  prices 
from  the  start  of  the  season.  Shippers  have 
been  paying  the  growers  50$-60$  per  100 
lbs.  for  Kieffers,  tree-run  2  ins.  and  up  in 
diameter.  Most  sales  to  the  trade  have  been 
in  bulk  at  75$  per  100  lbs.  Bushels  have 
brought  the  farmers  mostly  around  50$ 
where  the  growers  furnish  the  baskets,  and 
about  35$  where  they  do  not  furnish  baskets. 
Most  sales  of  bushels  to  the  trade  have  been 
at  60<fc— 65<t,  and  a  small  amount  of  No.  1 
barrel  stock,  2\  ins.  up,  has  been  sold  at 
$2.25  per  barrel. 

DEMAND  FOB   QUINCES   DEVELOPS. 

Late  in  September  a  considerable  demand 
developed  for  quinces  and  early  sales  were 
made  as  high  as  $1.75  per  bu.  After  this 
first  demand  was  filled,  prices  declined  to 
around  $1.25-$1.35.  A  relatively  larger 
proportion  of  the  crop  is  moving  in  bushel 
baskets  than  formerly  when  the  barrel  was 
the  principal  package.  Most  straight  cars 
of  quinces  originate  around  Waterport  and 
Lockport,  but  practically  every  farmer  has  a 
few  and  these  go  out  in  mixed  cars  with 
apples  and  pears.  The  Orange  quince  is 
the  principal  variety  grown. 

Grapes  have  had  another  unusual  sea- 
son in  which  prices  have  advanced  arid 
held  at  unexpectedly  high  levels  in  spite 
of  a  heavy  crop.  Car  shortages  caused  a  se- 
rious problem  for  the  grape  men,  but  to- 
ward the  middle  of  October  this  situation 
improved  somewhat.  It  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful season  for  grape  growers  and  ship- 
pers. On  a  tonnage  basis  f.  o.  b.  prices  in 
the  Fredonia  section  have  ranged  $65-$95 
per  ton. 

In  general  the  situation  looks  bright  for 
apples.  There  was  a  tremendous  crop  of 
early  varieties  in  western  New  York,  and 
there  are  still  considerable  storage  holdings 
which  must  be  moved  in  the  near  future. 
Late  varieties  are  not  a  heavy  crop,  and 
many  shippers,  expecting  a  better  market, 
are  not  disposed  to  sell  at  present  prices. 
There  has  been  relatively  little  buying  for 
storage  by  wholesalers  in  the  large  markets, 
as  most  of  them  feel  that  prices  asked  are  too 
high.  Growers  have  sold  practically  every- 
thing, so  that  the  crop  is  concentrated 
mostly  hi  the  shippers'  hands. 

Prices  realized  by  shippers  for  early  va- 
rieties of  apples  were  low,  ranging  from  55«i! 
to  $1,  depending  on  the  variety  and  pack. 


A  few  Mcintosh  were  an  exception  and  sold 
for  $1.25-$1.50.  Most  bushel  baskets  of  the 
ordinary  varieties  sold  at  65$-85$  for  stock 
2\  ins.  up.  A  large  number  of  cars  of 
Greenings  were  sold  in  bulk  at  80$-$l  per 
100  lbs.,  mostly  90$,  and  Baldwins  in  bulk 
at  $1.10-$1.25,  mostly  $1.25. 

Barreled  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  A2J- 
in.,  sold  at  $2.50-?3.25  and  Baldwins  at 
$3.25-$3.50,  with  a  few  at  $3.75,.  while 
bushel  Baldwins,  2J  ins.  up,  have  sold  at 
80$-90$,  with  a  few  at  $1.  lungs,  A2-J-in., 
started  the  season  at  the  same  range  as  Bald- 
wins—that is,  $3.25-$3.50r-but  strength- 
ened to  $4.  A  few  future  sales  of  A2J-in. 
Northern  Spys  were  made  during  the  middle 
of  October  at  about^$4;  A2|-in.  Hubbard- 
stons  found  a  slow  sale  at  a  range  of  $2.50- 
$2.75,  and  A2^-in.  Baldwins  have  sold  at 
$3.  Mcintosh  have  sold  at  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  variety,  several  sales  of  A2^- 
in.  stock  being  made  at  $5.50  per  bbl. 
Toward  the  end  of  October,  the'"  higher 
prices  in  the  ranges  given  were  prevailing 
as  the  market  showed  a  gradual  upward 
tendency. 

Growers  have  sold  then-  stock  in  various 
ways  this  season  as  in  the  past.  Some  sold 
then-  winter  varieties,  where  the  orchards 
ran  heavily  to  Baldwins,  at  $1  per  100  lbs. 
for  2J-ins.  up,  orchard-run,  handpicked, 
culls  out.  Others  sold  on  a  basis  of  $1.50 
bulk  per  barrel-measure  for  the  same  grade 
of  fruit,  and  many  at  50$  per  bushel  measure. 
Much  of  this  stock  will  be  sized  and  graded 
by  shippers.  For  barreled  stock,  Green- 
ings sold  at  $2-$2.50  for  A24-in.,  mostly 
$2.25;  and  Baldwins  $2.50-$3,  few  $3.25, 
the  grower  furnishing  his  own  barrel,  which 
costs  him  50$-60$  this  season. 

QUALITY   GENERALLY  GOOD. 

The  early  apples  were  of  generally  fine 
quality,  except  for  color.  Later  fruit  does 
not  average  so  well  on  account  of  scab  and 
worms.  In  those  sections  which  do  not 
spray  so  carefully  as  they  should  scab  cut 
down  the  percentage  of  "A"  grade  apples 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  Scab  was 
the  worst  in  the  districts  east  and  south  of 
Rochester.  The  percentage  of  wormy  fruit 
is  rather  higher  than  usual  on  account  of  a 
bad  infestation  from  the  second  brood  of 
codling  moth.  Color  of  late  fruit  promises 
to  average  fairly  good. 

Probably  a  larger  percentage  of  fruit  than 
usual  was  shipped  in  bushels  and  bulk. 
Some  stations  always  ship  heavier  in  bulk 
than  others.  The  use  of  the  bushel  basket 
extends  pretty  generally  to  all  shipping 
points  in  about  the  same  proportion.  Most 
barreling  is  done  in  those  parts  of  western 
New  York  which  have  the  largest  tonnage 
of  commercial  fruit.  For  poor  quality  fruit 
bulk  shipments  have  considerable  advan- 
tage, but  it  is  a  very  poor  way  to  ship  any 
fruit  of  quality.  Bushels  are  poorly  packed 
at  best,  most  packers  grading-  very  loosely, 
except  to  keep  the  size  2\  ins.  or  larger  ana 
to  throw  out  culls.  A  few  bushels  are  ring- 
faced,  but  many  are  merely  jumble-packed, 
just  as  they  are  picked  from  the  trees.  Any 
strictly  first-class  apples  in  western  New  York 
are  usually  packed  in  barrels  instead  of  be- 
ing sold  in  bushels  or  bulk.  Some  dealers 
state  that  it  is  hard  to  get  growers  to  pack 
fruit  in  barrels,  as  they  much  prefer  the 
bushel  basket  on  account  of  the  ease  of 
handling. 

PACKING   HOUSES    EXTENSIVELY   USED. 

More  fruit  every  season  is  run  through  the 
packing  houses,  and  the  practice  seems  to 
be  bringing  results.  Some  of  the  larger 
growers  and  shippers  are  putting  everything 
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through  the  packing  house  in  order  to  prop- 
erly grade  and  size  it. 

One  big  difficulty  in  western  New  York  is 
the  great  number  of  varieties  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  together  a  straight  car  of 
any  of  them.  One  large  shipping  organiza- 
tion last  year  shipped  143  different  varieties 
of  apples,  which  shows  how  complicated  the 
situation  is.  However,  the  Baldwin  over- 
shadows all  other  late  varieties,  with  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  second,  the  Spy 
about  third,  and  the  King  fourth.  Other 
important  late  varieties  are  Ben  Davis  and 
Russets.  The  Mcintosh  is  increasing  in 
popularity  each  year  along  with  the 
Wealthy,  while  some  of  the  old-time  favor- 
ites, like  Black  Gilliflower,  Golden  and  Rox- 
buiy  Russets,  Fall  Pippins,  Cooper's  Mar- 
ket, Tolfnan  Sweet,  and  Green  Sweet,  are  on 
the  wane.  Plantings  of  the  past  few  sea- 
sons have  shown  a  rather  definite  trend 
toward  fall  and  early  winter  varieties.  It 
will  require  several  years  to  tell  whether  the 
change  has  been  a  wise  one. 

Cider  mills  and  evaporators  are  having  a 
big  run  and  furnish  a  steady  outlet  for  even 
the  poorest  stock.  Cider  mills  and  vinegar 
works  take  the  poorest  stock,  such  as  small 
culls  and  the  poorest  windfalls.  Very  little 
care  is  taken  in  handling  these  apples,  and 
there  is  no  restriction  as  to  varieties.  The 
general  price  this  season  for  cider  apples  has 
been  around  25o  per  100  lbs.  Most  of  the 
cider  is  used  for  vinegar.  Roxbury  Russets 
are  generally  considered  the  best  variety  for 
cider,  and  some  mills  will  pay  a  slight  pre- 
mium for  straight  loads  of  Russets.  Evapo- 
rators are  more  exacting  in  their  require- 
ments and  use  only  the  largest  culls  and 
soundest  windfalls  and  occasionally  some 
hand-picked  stock  when  the  whole  orchard 
runs  to  poor  quality.  Evaporators  prefer 
the  hard  winter  varieties,  like  Baldwins  and 
Russets,  but  they  will  take  other  varieties, 
except  sweet  apples.  The  evaporators  have 
been  paying  around  40$  per  100  lbs.  this 
season. 


THE  BRITISH  APPLE  MARKET. 
Week  Ending  October  21,  1922. 


Variety  and  grade. 

Origin. 

Market. 

Priee.' 

York  Imperials: 

Per  bbl. 

All  grades,  or- 

Virginia... 

London . . . 

$6. 25-.U6. 70 

dinary  con- 

dition. 

Do 

...do 

Liverpool . 

5.36-  7.59 

Do 

...do 

Glasgow... 

4. 69-  7. 36 

Do 

...do 

Hull 

4. 91-  6. 14 

Yellow  New- 

towns: 

All  grades,  or- 

...do  

London... 

6. 70-  7. 14 

dinary  con- 

dition. 

Do 

...do 

Liverpool. 

7.14-  7.92 
Per  box. 

All  grades, 

Oregon 

...do 

2.96-  3.52 

medium 

sizes. 

Gravensteins: 

All  grades, 

California . 

London . . . 

1.67-  1.79 

medium 

sizes. 

Do 

...do 

Liverpool . 

1. 67-  1. 84 

Do 

...do 

Hull 

1.  .56-  1. 90 

Jonathans,  all 

Yakima- . . 

Glasgow . . 

3. 35-  3. 57 

grades,  medium 

sizes. 

Ben  Davis: 

Per  bbl. 

All  grades, 

Virginia... 

Liverpool . 

6. 58-  7. 14 

medium 

sizes. 

Do 

...do 

Glasgow . . 

6.03-  6.92 

Virginia... 

Liverpool . 

5. 68-  7. 14 

B  aldwins,  all 

New  York 

Glasgow  . . 

6. 03-  7. 14 

grades,  ordinary 

condition. 

1  Conversions  made  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange 
prevailing  on  Oct.  21,  when  the  shilling  was  worth 
about  22$. 

Demand  showed  improvement;  movement 
was  good;  market  was  steady  with  advanc- 
ing prices.  -^ 


WISCONSIN'S  POTATO  CROP 

EXCEEDS  -37,600,000  BUSHELS 

Estimates  Show  Ciop  to  be  One  of  Largest  in  State's 

History — Quality  Very  Good. 

Wisconsin  is  known  for  its  production  of 
large  quantities  of  potatoes,  and  this  year  it 
ranks  second  only  to  Minnesota.  On  Oct.  1 
the  estimated  production  in  Wisconsin  was 
more  than  37,600,000  bus.,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  crops  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
Last  season  the  yield  was  approximately 
21,500,000  bus.  and'  the  quality  of  the  stock 
was  far  below  that  of  the  present  season. 

The  potatoes  this  year  are  reasonably  free 
from  scab  and  other  diseases,  although  a 
rather  severe  attack  of  late  blight  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Antigo  section  the  latter 
part  of  September.  Some  of  the  warehouses 
were  immediately  closed,  and  all  infected 
stock  was  carefully  sorted  before  being 
loaded.  There  is  also  some  hollow  heart  in 
evidence,  especially  in  stock  grown  on 
heavy  soil  where  the  tubers  became  unus- 
ually large  because  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
moisture  and  a  late  growing  season. 

YIELDS   LARGE  THIS   YEAR. 

Last  year  the  growers  in  the  Waupaca  sec- 
tion were  somewhat  discouraged  because  of 
the  extremely  light  yield  and  poor  quality  of 
the  potatoes,  resulting  principally  from 
severe  drought  through  the  middle  of  the 
summer.  It  was  frequently  said  that 
Waupaca  would  lose  its  position  as  a  potato- 
producing  center.  The  present  season, 
however,  shows  the  fallacy  of  this  statement, 
for  the  yields  run  100-300  bus.  per  acre,  with 
stock  of  good  quality  and  in  good  condition. 

According  to  reports  received  from  the 
representative  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  located  at  Waupaca,  movement 
and  prices  have  not  been  satisfactory  to 
growers.  The  car  shortage  has  retarded 
shipments  and  some  warehouses  are  closing 
because  of  lack  of  space  and  inability  to  get 
cars  to  move  the  stock  on  hand.  Prices  to 
growers  started  at  a  fair  level  and  for  a  brief 
period  reached  $1  per  100  lbs.  for  Round 
Whites,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade.  This  level, 
however,  did  not  hold  and  has  been  grad- 
ually declining  until  at  present  what  stock 
is  being  moved  is  bringing  40<:— 50<?  per  100 
lbs.  The  farmers  claim  that  this  approxi- 
mately covers  the  average  cost  of  production 
and  leaves  them  little  or  no  profit.  They 
seem  to  be  willing  to  sell  freely  at  50$,  but 
when  prices  get  below  that  figure  the  hauling 
immediately  falls  off.  Last  season,  in  view 
of  the  estimated  short  crop,  prices  to  the 
growers  at  about  the  same  time  were  $1.25- 
$1.50  per  100  lbs. 

Another  factor  which  may  have  some  in- 
fluence on  the  movement  and  quality  of 
Wisconsin  potatoes  is  the  severe  freeze  which 
occurred  on  the  night  of  Oct.  17.  The  tem- 
perature fell  to  20°  and  considerable  stock 
remaining  in  the  ground  and  some  which  was 
dug  and  partially  unprotected  was  more  or 
less  frozen.  It  will  be  some  time  before  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  damage  can  be 
made. 

POTATO   SHOW   TO   BE   HELD. 

An  annual  feature  of  the  Wisconsin 
potato  industry  is  the  Potato  Show,  which 
will  be  held  this  year  in  the  armory  at 
Stevens  Point  during  the  period  Oct.  31- 
Nov.  3.  _  There  is  keen  competition  between 
the  various  producing  districts  of  the  State, 
and  an  excellent  display  of  tubers  is  as- 
sured, as  well  as  displays  and  demonstra- 
tions of  the  latest  planting,  digging,  grading, 


and  spraying  machinery.  In  addition,  a 
program  has  been  arranged  and  specialists 
in  the  potato  business  will  talk  on  "different 
subjects  relating  to  the  industry. 

The  idea  prevails  in  some  quarters  that 
the  acreage  of  Wisconsin  potatoes  is  pretty 
well  distributed  over  the  State.  While 
this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  nevertheless 
there  are  three  main  districts  which  pro- 
duce the  bulk  of  the  crop.  The  oldest  and 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Waupaca 
section,  comprising  Waupaca,  Portage,  and 
Waushara  Counties  and  located  near  the 
center  of  the  State.  The  largest  dealers 
have  then-  headquarters  in  this  district, 
especially  in  the  city  of  Waupaca,  which  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  "The  Potato  Capital 
of  America. "  Next  in  importance  is'  the 
Rice  Lake  section  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State,  with  the  important  loading 
stations  of  Rice  Lake,  Barron,  Bloomer, 
and  Chetek.  This  district  is  expanding 
rapidly  and  in  a  few  years  probably  will 
rival  Waupaca.  The  third  and  no- 
section  to  be  developed  is  centered  around 
Antigo  and  Rhinelander  in  the  northern 
and  northeastern  parts  of  the  State. 


Temporary    Field    Stations    Issuing    Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Market  Reports. 

The  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
now  operating  eight  temporary  field  stations 
in  connection  with  its  market  news  service 
on  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  station  which 
has  been  in  operation  at  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  for  the  past  two  months  was  moved 
to  Grand  Rapids  on  Oct.  16.  A  temporary 
office  will  also  be  opened  at  Greeley.  Colo., 
about  Dec.  1  to  issue  reports  on  potatoes 
throughout  the  winter. 

The  location  of  these  stations  in  producing 
sections  and  the  probable  period  of  their  op- 
eration are  given  below.  Persons  interested 
in  securing  daily  market  reports  on  the  com- 
modities indicated  can  request  them  from 
the  nearest  office: 


Location  of  field 

station. 


Rochester.  N.  Y. .. 

do.... 

do 

do 

Waupaca,  Wis1... 
Presquelsle,  Me... 
Alliance.  Nebr.1 . . . 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 
Monte  Vista,  Colo. 
Spokane,  Wash.... 
Grand    Rapids, 

Mich.i 
Greeley,  Colo 


Commodity. 


Peaches 

Apples 

Potatoes 

Cabbage 

Potatoes... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apples...... 

Potatoes.... 

do 


Date  of 
opening. 


Sept.  11 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  28 
Oct.  2 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  26 
Oct.    16 

Dec     1 


Date  of 

closing. 


Oct.   14 
Apr.    1 

do. 
Dec.  30 
Apr.  1 
Mar.  1 
Dec.  2 
Apr.  1 
Nov.  29 
Mar.  1 
May     1 

Apr.  » 


1  State  department  of  agriculture  cooperating. 

Reports  are  also  published  in  the  perma- 
nent offices  in  the  following  cities:  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Worth,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Many  Boat  Shipments  of  Texas  Onions. 

Up  to  May  11  in  the  recent  Bermuda 
onion  season  in  Texas,  about  305  carloads  of 
onions  were  shipped  via  Galveston  to  New 
York  by  boat.  A  number  of  cars  destined 
to  Habana,  Cuba,  were  shipped  from  New 
Orleans.  There  were  regular  sailings  from 
Galveston  to  New  York  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays  by  two  different  boat  lines,  and 
the  time  made  by  these  boats,  although  not 
so  fast  as  the  all-rail  routes,  compared  very 
favorably  with  the  rail  shipments.  Most 
boat  shipments  arrived  in  New  York  in 
good  condition. 
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WESTERN  NEBRASKA'S  POTATO 
CROP  BELOW  EARLY  ESTIMATES 

Present  Estimates  Place  Crop  in  Entire  West  District 
of  State  at  About  5,000  Cars. 

A  decrease  of  1,000  cars  from  early  pros- 
pects, due  to  failure  of  late  plantings  to  meet 
previous  expectations,  is  shown  in  the  most 
recent  estimate  of  commercial  potatoes  in 
western  Nebraska.  As  a  result  of  the  poor 
yields  of  the  late  plantings,  which  constitute 
a  fairly  large  percentage  of  the  total  acreage, 
the  commercial  surplus  will  not  exceed  that 
of  last  year  by  more  than  15  % ,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  acreage  is  nearly  47%  larger. 
The  present  estimates  are  2,300  cars  from 
irrigated  sections  and  2,700  cars  from  dry- 
land sections,  or  a  total  of  5,000  cars  for  the 
whole  west  district  of  the  State. 

The  crop  is  of  about  average  quality,  ac- 
cording to  reports  of  a  representative  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  stationed 
at  Alliance.  It  is  unusually  free  from  sec- 
ond growth  and  growth  cracks,  but  consid- 
erable scab  is  found  in  dry -land  fields,  and 
some  stock  is  showing  Fusarium  tuber  rot. 
Practically  all  of  the  potatoes  from  the  irri- 
gated territory  are  being  shipped  as  No.  1 
grade.  In  the  dry-land  districts  there  has 
been  some  loading  of  No.  l's,  but  most  of  the 
shipments  have  been  "good  No.  2's" — that 
is,  stock  which  will  not  quite  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  No.  1  grade,  but  which 
is  about  75%  No.  1  tubers.  "Good  No.  2's!' 
bring  nearly  as  much  as  No.  l's  in  the  small 
towns  of  eastern  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  Kansas,  but  for  city  trade  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct preference  and  a  better  price  for  No. 
l's.  Later  shipments  from  storage  will  be 
largely  confined  to  No.  1  stock. 

CAR   SHORTAGE   NOT   SERIOUS. 

The  car  shortage  which  has  materially 
restricted  the  movement  in  some  other 
States  has  not  been  serious  in  Nebraska, 
chiefly  because  growers  have  been  slow  to 
sell  at  prevailing  prices.  Digging  has  been 
slower  than  usual,  both  because  of  a  poor 
demand  for  immediate  shipment  and  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  hiring  labor. 
Whereas  in  most  seasons  digging  is  com- 
pleted by  Oct.  15,  five  days  later  this  year 
about  one-fifth  of  the  crop  was  still  in  the 
ground.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  soil 
was  very  dry,  which  many  growers  consid- 
ered sufficient  protection,  some  of  the 
undug  potatoes  suffered  serious  damage 
during  the  night  of  Oct.  16,  when  the  tem- 
perature dropped  to  13°,  and  much  of  the 
stock  dug  since  that  time  must  be  carefully 
sorted. 

Most  of  the  potatoes  are  going  into  storage 
in  cellars  and  pits  on  the  farms.  On  the 
basis  of  the  present  estimate  of  the  com- 
mercial production,  less  than  20%  of  the 
crop  had  been  moved  from  the  western 
Nebraska  producing  territory  by  Oct.  20, 
while  bv  the  same  date  last  year  42  %  of  the 
crop  had  been  moved  and  in  1920  28  %.  From 
the  south  central  district  of  Nebraska  the 
movement  to  Oct.  20  totaled  830  care,  and 
estimates  indicated  that  there'  were  at  least 
300  care  remaining  there  at  that  time. 

Prices  to  growers  in  the  dry-land  territory 
of  western  Nebraska  have  ranged  50<M>0<t: 
per  100  lbs.  for  sacked  No.  1  Early  Ohios, 
and  40<t-50<t-  for  sacked  No.  2's.  In  the  irri- 
gated district  sacked  No.  1  Bliss  Triumphs 
for  table  stock  have  brought  60e-80(t:  x>er  100 
lbs.  in  carlots.  These  prices  are  75<;-$l 
below  last  year's  market  at  this  season.  If 
left  to  the  growers  to  finance  the  sacks,  most 
of  the  shipments  would  be  rolled  in  bulk, 
but  buyers  generally  are  furnishing  sacks 


and  making  allowance  for  this  expense  in 
the  price  paid  the  growers. 

There  has  been  very  little  selling  of 
Triumph  seed  stock  in  the  dry-land  territory 
thus  far.  The  production  hasbeen good,  but 
the  market  is  not  yet  well-established. 
Buyers  have  not  known  what  to  offer,  and 
growers  do  not  know  what  to  expect.  The 
few  sales  by  growers  of  sacked  No.  1  uncer- 
tified seed  delivered  on  the  cars  for  imme- 
diate shipment  have  been  at  80e-95c  per  100 
lbs.  This  %  10e-25<5  above  the  market  for 
table  Triumphs  and  nearly  50<t  above  the 
price  paid  for  Ohios,  but  growers  who  have 
their  seed  potatoes  in  storage  cellars  are 
leaving  them  there.  From  the  central 
(dry  land)  section  of  western  Nebraska,  30% 
of  the  shipments  in"  1921,  and  40%  in  1920. 
were  sold  as  seed. 


Inspections     of     Fruits     and     Vegetables 
Increased  During  September. 

Of  the  30  offices  at  which  Federal  in- 
spectors of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sta- 
tioned New  York  was  the  busiest  during 
September.  The  staff  in  that  city  handled 
258  inspections,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago 
each  about  200,  St.  Louis  163.  and  Mil- 
waukee and  New  Orleans  each  slightly 
more  than  100.  The  total  volume  of  Sep- 
tember work  included  1,303  inspections  of 
fruit  and  641  inspections  of  vegetables. 
This  is  a  small  increase  over  the  work  of 
September,  1921,  when  the  volume  of  fruit 
inspections  was  about  35%  lighter  than  it 
was  last  month  and  vegetable  inspections 
were  correspondingly  heavier. 

September  inspections  showed  a  gain  of 
15%  over  those  of  August.  About  615 
inspections,  or  30%  of  the  total,  were  made 
at  the  request  of  earners.  Lack  of  time 
made  it  necessary  for  inspectors  to  decline 
54  requests,  mostly  in  New  York  and 
Washington. 

__  Inspections  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  also  increased  dur- 
ing September,  totaling  2,582.233  lbs.  and 
315,957  lbs.  for  these  respective  organiza- 
tions. About  40%  of  the  work  for  the 
Navy  was  done  at  four  stations  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  other  60  %  at  three  naval 
bases  on  the  Pacific  coast.  San  Francisco 
led  the  list  in  Navy  inspections.  Approxi- 
mately 281,000  lbs.  were  examined  for  the 
Marine  Corps  at  New  York  and  small  quan- 
tities at  Boston  and  Philadelphia  also. 
More  than  18,000  lbs.  were  inspected  for 
the  Marines  at  San  Diego. 


Oregon    Potato    Growers    Urged    to    Grade 
Their  Crop. 

Oregon  potato  growers  are  having  their 
attention  called  to  the  necessity  of  grading 
their  stock  before  sending  it  to  market. 
The  Oregon  .Agricultural  College  is  pointing 
out  to  the  growers  that  it  will  pay  them  ma- 
terially to  sort  and  grade  potatoes  on  the 
farm  in  order  to  eliminate  those  that  are 
small,  sun -burned,  rough,  knobby,  cut. 
jabbed,  or  otherwise  damaged. 

The  State  grades  for  Oregon  are  known  as: 
Oregon  Fancy.  Oregon  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1, 
Oregon  TJ.  S.  Grade  No.  2.  and  Oregon  Small 
Seed. 


In  New  York  City  unloads  of  Texas  onions 
during  April  and  May  amounted  to  332  cars, 
and  in  the  9ame  period  the  following  equiva- 
lent carloads  arrived  from  foreign  countries: 
Egypt  300,  Bermuda  72,  Chile  56,  Australia 
20,"  Argentina  1G,  and  Mexico  8. 


MICHIGAN  TO  HARVEST  LARGE 

POTATO  CROP  THIS  SEASON 

Movement  Has  Been  Restricted  by  Car  Shortage — 
State  Ranks  Third  in  Production. 

_  The  October  estimates  of  potato  produc- 
tion indicate  that  the.  Michigan  crop  is 
only  slightly  exceeded  by  those  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin.  The.  States  next  in 
order  are  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maine.  Last  season  the  six  States  having 
the  largest  production  ranked  as  follows: 
Maine,  New  York,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin. 

This'  year's  crop  of  37,274,000  bus.  in 
Michigan  has  been  exceeded  only  twice 
before  and  represents  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  nearly  10,000,000  bus.  over  last 
year's  crop  on  an  acreage  only  7%  larger. 
In  general,  Aery  favorable  growing  weather 
prevailed  in  Michigan,  with  the  result  that 
the  yields  are  more  uniform  and  the  average 
outturn  is  greater  than  last  year's.  The 
crop  in  some  of  the  extreme  southern 
counties  is  not  so  heavy  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  because  of  the  lack  of  moisture. 

CROP   GENERALLY   EXCELLENT. 

According  to  reports  of  a  representative 
of  the«,U.  S.  Department  of  Agricidture 
located  at  Grand  Rapids,  the  quality  of  the 
crop  this  year  is  generally  excellent,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  areas  on  the  heavy 
soils  in  the  northeastern  counties,  where 
some  decay  is  reported. 

Haulings  by  growers  have  been  fairly 
active,  but  recently  the  lack  of  cars  has  re- 
tarded the  movement,  many  shippers  re- 
porting their  inability  to  get  a  sufficient 
supply  of  cars.  Most  warehouses  are  filled 
and  dealers  are  able  to  receive  stock  only  as 
cars  are  placed  for  loading.  To  Oct.  21  the 
shipments  had  filled  2,550  cars,  compared 
with  3,000  cars  to  the  same  time  last  season. 
It  is  probable  that,  unless  the  railroad  situa- 
tion improves  materially  during  the  season, 
the  total  shipments  from  the  State  will  not 
be  greatly  in  excess  of  last  season  *s. 

Prices  to  growers  in  early  September 
opened  at  50e-65c  per  100  lbs.  for  bulk 
Round  Whites.  LT.  S.  No.  1  grade,  and  then 
gradually  declined  to  the  level  of  40^-50d-, 
where  they  have  remained  fairly  steady  for 
some  time.  Although  recent  prices  approxi- 
mate closely  the  cost  of  production,  farmers 
seem  disposed  to  sell  freely.  A  few  cases, 
however,  have  been  reported  of  feeding  to 
stock.  On  a  "usual-terms  Cadillac  rate'' 
basis,  carlot  sales  of  sacked  Round  Whites, 
TJ.  S.  No.  1,  opened  during  the  latter 
part  of  September  at  85<:— 95$  and  had  de- 
clined only  10<t  to  Oct.  20.  This  is  less  than 
half  of  last  season's  October  range. 


Onion  Inspection  Service  Proves  of  Value  to 
Massachusetts  Shippers. 

The  onion  shipping  point  inspection 
service  which  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Markets  is  conducting  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics is  proving  to  be  of  much  educational 
value  to  growers  and  shippers  of  Connecti- 
cut Valley  onions. 

The  county  farm  bureaus  in  the  State  have 
been  assisting  the  State  division  of  markets 
in  this  work  by  holding  demonstrational 
meetings  at  several  points.  The  grades  and 
their  value  to  the  shippers  are  fully  ex- 
plained. Two  shippers  in  the  valley  are 
having  every  carload  of  onions  which  they 
send  to  market  inspected  and  certified  to  by 
the  inspection  service. 


October  28, 1922. 
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WHEAT  PRICES  DROP;  NEARLY 

ALL  OF  RECENT  GAINS  LOST 

Corn  Continued  to  Advance — Movement  of  Grains 
Slow  Because  of  Railway  Car  Shortage. 

The  recent  gains  in  wheat  future  prices 
were  practically  all  lost  at  the  close  of  the 
week  ending  £>ct.  21.  while  corn  prices 
continued  to  advance.  December  wheat 
reached  $1.15-3/8  at  the  close  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  17,  and  then  declined  gradually  and 
closed  the  week  at  $1.10-3/8  per  bu.  May 
wheat  was  fairly  steady  throughout  the  week 
but  the  close  was  slightly  lower  at  $1.11-1/2 
per  bu .  May  wheat  at  the  close  of  the  week, 
however,  was  1— l/8<t  higher  than  the  Decem- 
ber compared  with  a  premium  of  1/20  per  bu. 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  week. 

December  corn  closed  at  660  and  May 
earn  at  67©  per  bu.  compared  with  closes 
of  65f0  and  67^-0,  respectively,  for  the  pre- 
vious week.  Strength  in  foreign  markets, 
together  with  the  light  movement  of  cash 
grain,  was  the  principal  strengthening 
factor,  while  profit  taking  by  the  long  in- 
terests and  lack  of  interest  by  the  outside 
trade  were  the  weakening  factors. 

CASH    WHEAT   FOLLOWS   FUTURES. 

Cash  wheat  prices  followed  future  prices 
at  Chicago,  No.  2  Eed  being  quoted  through- 
out the  week  at  60-70  over  the  December 
future  price.  No.  2  Hard  Winter  ranged 
§<fe-5j0  over  the  December. 

Receipts  were  smaller,  amounting  to  only 
378  cars.  The  small  movement  was  caused 
by  the  continued  shortage  of  cars  throughout 
the  shipping  territory.  Reports  differed 
somewhat  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  car  sit-* 
uation,  but  the  more  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  the  situation  was  slightly  im- 
proved over  that  of  the  previous  week. 

There  was  a  fair  milling  demand  at  Chi- 
cago for  the  Red  Winter  wheat,  both  from 
the  local  and  from  the  outside  mills,  but  the 
elevator  interests  were  the  principal  buyers 
of  the  Hard  Winter  wheat.  A  cargo  con- 
sisting of  360,000  bus.  of  No.  1  Manitoba  ar- 
rived via  the  lake  at  Chicago  during  the 
Week,  and  another  cargo  was  reported  on  the 
way.  Export  sales  reported  were  larger  than 
for  the  previous  week.  Stocks  of  wheat  in 
elevators  increased  slightly,  being  given  at 
2,869.000  bus.  at  the  close  of  the  week. 

The  congestion  in  both  railroad  and  lake 
transportation  was  a  large  factor  in  the  mar- 
ket situation  at  Minneapolis.  Receipts 
were  only  2,823  cars,  but  since  western  roads 
with  terminals  at  Minneapolis  had  em- 
bargoed movement  of  their  cars  beyond 
Minneapolis  a  large  part  of  this  wheat  was 
unloaded  at  Minneapolis,  resulting  in  in- 
creased stocks  in  local  elevators. 

The  working  capacitv  of  the  elevators  is 
said  to  be  about  35,000,000  to  36,000,000  bus., 
and  stocks  are  now  reported  to  be  nearly 
20,000,000  bus.  Many  country  elevators  in 
the  Northwest  were  reported  to  be  filled  to 
capacity  and  to  be  unable  to  obtain  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  cars  needed. 

Stocks  of  grain  have  also  increased  at 
Duluth  and  at  the  Canadian  elevators  at  the 
head  of  the  Lakes  because  of  the  congestion 
at  Buffalo,  which  prevents  lake  movement 
to  that  port  for  reshipment  to  seaboard. 

Mills  had  difficulty  in  maintaining  their 
volume  of  flour  shipments,  453,702  bbls. 
having  been  reported  shipped  compared 
with  495,732  bbls.  for  the  previous  week. 


Cash  wheat  prices  ranged  4©-2O0  over 
December  prices  for  No.  1  Dark  Northern, 
but  wheat  in  cars  that  could  be  shipped 
east  of  Minneapolis  sold  20-40  above  these 
prices.  There  was  a  good  milling  and  ship- 
ping demand  for  durum  wheat  and  No.  1 
Amber  sold  at  $1.09-$1.11  at  the  close  of  the 
week. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Kansas  City  elevators 
also  increased  during  the  week  and  totaled 
3,740,358  bus.  Receipts  were  less  than 
during  the  previous  week,  having  amounted 
to  1,085  cars.  Cash  premiums  were  higher 
than  for  some  weeks  but  demand  was  prin- 
cipally from  local  mills  and  from  buyers  at 
the  Gulf.  Northwestern  mills  were  out  of 
the  market  because  Kansas  City  prices  were 
too  high  compared  with  Minneapolis  prices. 
Bids  from  exporters  at  the  Gulf  were  around 
14Je  over  Chicago  December  prices  for 
10-day  shipment.  The  car  situation  was 
slightly  improved  in  the  Red  Winter  wheal; 
territory  and  receipts  at  St.  Louis  were  in- 
creased to  758  cars  "for  the  week.  There  was 
a  fair  milling  demand  for  Red  Winter  wheat 
and  export  buyers  took  the  Hard  Winter. 
Prices  were  firm  until  Friday  but  declined 
20-^40  on  Saturday  as  receipts  became  larger. 

Primary  receipts  of  wheat  for  the  week 
were  11,492,000  bus.  The  visible  supplv 
was  increased  to  35.158,000  bus.  Wheat 
and  flour  on  ocean  passage  was  41,512.000 
bus.  Exports  were  only  about  50%  of 
those  of  the  previous  week. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  cash  corn 
at  practically  all  markets.  Receipts  were 
light  because  of  the  car  shortage  and  prices 
were  firm  to  higher.  Receipts  totaled 
1,420  cars  at  Chicago,  70  at  Minneapolis, 
409  at  St.  Louis,  102  at  Kansas  City,  and  82 
at  Cincinnati. 

The  first  car  of  new  corn  was  received 
on  Oct.  19  at  Chicago.  It  graded  No.  2 
Yellow  and  sold  at  73|0  per  bu.  The  first 
car  last  year  was  received  Oct.  10  but  graded 
No.  4  and  No.  6  and  sold  at  only  390  per 
bu.  Export  sales  increased  during  the 
week.  One  large  sale  was  at  990  f.  o.  b. 
Rotterdam,  which  was  equal  to  about  750 
at  Chicago. 

Primary  receipts  were  7,907,000  bus.  and 
the  visible  supply  was  estimated  at  9,158,000 
bus. 

Texas  and  other  Southern  States  were  in 
the  market  for  both  corn  and  oats  at  Kansas 
City.  There  was  an  urgent  demand  for 
red  seed  oats,  but  only  a  very  small  amount- 
was  available.  Elevator  interests  were  the 
principal  buyers  of  oats  during  the  first  of 
the  week  at  Chicago  and  the  cereal  interests 
became  active  buyers  later  in  the  week. 

Primary  receipts  of  oats  were  5.783,000 
bus.,  and  the  visible  supplv  was  estimated 
at  35,774,000  bus. 


GRAIN  INSPECTED  FOR  EXPORT. 
Grain   Inspected   Out  Under  Canadian    Grades  and 
Flour  Not  Included. 
[Thousands  of  bushels:  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Week  ending  Oct. 
21,  1922: 
Atlantic  ports1. 

Gulf  ports2 

Pacific  ports8 . . . 

Total 

Previous  week. . 
Corres  ponding 

week  last  year 

Total    July'  1,    to 

Oct.  21, 1922 

Corres  p  on  ding 
period  last  year... 


Wheat. 


444 

1,332 

741 


2,517 
3,626 

5,774 

67, 735 

99,463 


Corn 


8-5 
349 


1,171 
576 

475 

16, 884 
7,928 


Oats 


427 
4 


431 
613 

17 

9,791 

382 


Bar- 
ley. 


82 
593 


675 
901 

387 

11,630 

13,430 


Rve. 


641 


641 
296 

250 

11,236 

3,106 


1  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  Newport  News. 

2  New  Orleans,   Galveston,  Texas  City,  and  Port 
Arthur,  Tex. 

3  Seattle,   Portland,   Oreg.,  Tacoma,   Astoria,   and 
San  Francisco. 


GRAIN  PRICES. 

Daily  Average  of    Cash   Sales   at    Certain    Markets 

Week  Ending  Friday,  October  20,  1922. 

[Cents  per  bushel.] 

WHEAT. 


1  Sat. 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thr. 

Fri 

CHICAGO. 

Drk.  Nor.  Spg..  No.l 

132 

116} 

114} 

125 

116} 

128* 
117 

129 
120 

Hard  Winter... No.l 

118 

No.2 

116} 

118 

119* 

117* 

116} 
115? 

Yel.  Hard  Wir.No.2 

114} 

115} 

115} 

118* 

No.  3 

113 

114* 

11 7-? 

115 

Red  Winter.... No. 2 

117} 

118} 

118* 

121* 

118} 

No.  3 

117 

117* 

120 

120* 

118} 

116* 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Drk.  Nor.  Spg.. No.  1 

123 

125 

122 

123 

12!? 

122 

No.2 

120 

119 

116 

120 

120 

116 

No.  3 

114 

117 

113 

114 

114 

114 

Northern  Spg.  .No.  1 

119 

119 

115 

117 

117 

116 

No.2 

115 

117 

112 

115 

113 

in 

No.  3 

114 

112 

108 

110 

110 

110 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Drk.Hrd.  Wir.No.2 

121 

1231 

122} 

124 

122* 

120* 

No.  3 

120 

122* 

122j| 

rm 

120| 

Hard  Winter...  No.l 

115* 

120J- 
120 

120 
118 

No.2 

115} 

117} 

118 

117? 

No.  3 

115* 

117 

118| 

naff 

118 

117-j- 

Yel.Hrd.Wir..No.2 

111* 

114 

113| 

116 

115 

114 

No.  3 

113i? 

115 

114 

114 

114 

Red  Winter No.  3 

112 

115| 

113f 

116? 

116* 

"6? 

OMAHA. 

Drk.  Hrd.  Wir.No.l 

117 
115* 

117 
117 

118 

120 
119* 

No.2 

123 

No.  3 

117} 

118$ 
113-jj 

113 

122 
117* 

Hard  Winter... No.  1 

'■17| 

114 

No.2 

111* 

112} 

112} 

116} 

115* 

113} 

No.  3 

HO* 

112} 

114* 

115 

115 

111} 

ST.  LOUIS. 

Red  Winter.... No. 2 

127? 

128 

126} 

128 

128 

126 

No.  3 

123* 

123! 

123* 

123 

122}]  120} 

CORN. 


CHICAGO. 

White No.2 

No.  3 
Yellow No.l 

70} 

70} 

71 

70* 

70" 

70* 

70} 

70} 

64} 
64 

65} 
69} 
65* 

64* 

64? 
65 
65 

72} 

"'72} 
72* 

72 
71} 

72 

71* 

72 

72 

711 

67} 

67} 
71 

67 

66} 

66 

66* 

66} 

66 

73* 
73 
73* 
72} 

72* 
72 

791 

74} 
73* 

74 
73* 

73* 

73} 

74} 

74 

73* 

No."  2 
No.  3 

72j 
72 

72} 

67 
67 

67f 

73 

68§ 

66} 
67} 
66* 
66* 

73} 
73 
73* 
73 

74* 

74 

74 

74 

73* 

70 

74} 
74 

No.2 
No.  3 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Yellow No.l 

No.2 

'   74 
73* 

69} 

73* 
73 

70} 

KANSAS  CITY. 

White No.2 

Yellow No.2 

70f 

75 

71* 

68* 
68} 
68} 
68| 
68 

74} 
74 
74} 
74 

76 

72 
76 

Mixed No.2 

OMAHA. 

White No.2 

Yellow No.l 

No.2 

No.  3 

ST.  LOUIS. 

White :.No.2 

No.  3 
Yellow No.2 

6S} 
68* 
68J 
68} 
69 

74 

74 
73} 

67f 
68 

68} 
67} 
67| 

74 
73| 
74 

No.  3 

73} 

OATS. 


CHICAGO. 

White No.l 

No.2 
No.  3 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

White No.2 

No.  3 

KANSAS  CITY. 

White No.2 

No.  3 

OMAHA. 
White No.2 

No.  3 
ST.  LOUIS. 

White No.l 

No.2 
No.  3 


45} 

44} 

45* 

46 

44} 

44} 

44* 

45* 
434 

45} 

43 

43} 

42} 

43J 

40} 

41} 

40} 

41} 

41} 

39 

39} 

39 

40 

39* 

43 

44} 

46} 

42* 

43} 

43} 

42 

42* 

42} 

41# 

42 

42 

42} 

42 

47 

47* 

47 

47* 

48 

47 

47* 

47 

47* 
46} 

46 

46 

46} 

46} 

46 

RYE. 


CHICAGO. 
No.2 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Western No.2 


81 
72} 

82 
74} 

82 
73 

83} 
75 

82} 
73} 

Daily  Closing  Prices  of  Futures. 


CHICAGO. 

1 

Wheat 

....Dec. 

in? 

1121 

115^ 

113? 

112? 

112* 

May 

112| 

65} 

112} 

113-; 

112* 

112} 

112*- 

66 

686- 

67* 

67-5 

67? 

May 

67f 

67* 

69* 

68 

67? 
4l| 

68* 

Oats 

....Dec. 

42} 

414 

43 

41* 

41} 

May 

42} 

41* 

43} 

42} 

42 

42* 

KANSAS 

CITY. 

105* 

105} 

109 

107$ 

106* 

106 

May 

105} 

1054 

62} 

107* 

lOUtf 

105S 

106 

....Dec. 

62? 

65-} 

64* 

64 

644 

May 

64? 

64} 

67* 

65J 

65} 

651 

Oats 

....Dec. 

m 

41* 

m 

41} 

41} 

41} 
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RECEIPTS  OF  WHEAT  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1922. 

[Amount  of  each  class  and  gi'ade,  in  terms  of  carloads,  inspected  on  arrival  at  all  inspection  points  by  inspectors  licensed  under  ihe  Unit  ed  States  grain  standards  act.) 


Subclasses  and  grades. 

1 

!  a 

i 
| 

3 

s 

d 

If 

O 

r 

- 

M 

O 
«> 

3 

03 

J 
0 

u 
0 

1 

1 

O 

I 

a 
0 

I 
"3 
O 

to 

03 

■s 

a 
0 

1 

4 
0 

i 

6'3 

C3  O 

E5 

C3 

a 

03 

5 

73 
5 
g 

0 

3 

i 

■a 

a 

3 
fc  - 

c- 
0 

Tr. 

■=  = 

£  a 
< 

0 
H 

§3 

"3 
0 

5a. 
0 
W 

"3 
"0 
H 

I 

1    ■ 
"o 

Dk.  North.  Spg. .  .No.  1 

■  721 

295 
6.  897 

r.'.r 

615 

319 

276 

2. 831 

10 

3 

4 

10 

27 

S24 

340 

210 

88 

1.462 

'767 

589 

294 

218 

1,868 

2 

i 

2 

9 

14 

14 
11 
21 
9 

55 
18 

9 
3 

'     37 
1 

121 

25 
9 

14 
169 

21 
8 
4 
5 

38 
1 
1 

- 
J 

5 
46 

126 

86 

212 

3 

86 

59 

93 

292 

530 

K 

3 
3 

1 

101 

15 

4 

4 

124 

73 
8 
6 
3 

90 
1 

■-_- 

8 
6 
2 
1 
17 
14 
5 
2 

13 
3 
2 
1 

19 

16 
6 
4 
3 

29 
1 

928 
145 

73 

40 

1  186 

7,537 

1.494 
874 
838 

111741 

2,76.' 

1 .  42J 

1.027 
7;c 

5.937 
1,231 

647 

274 

127 

2. 281 

7 

10 

1 

3 

21 

11  077   6  °S4 

No.2 

3  775    3'  701 

No.  3 

7  132 

All  others.. 

1 
1 

9,250 
;0  952  26  367 

Total 

22 

1 

North.  Spring  ..  .No.  1, 

2 

27-  2.  "13 
140  1    27S 

4  145    1'  134 

No.  2 

2  1 72       559 

No.  3 

2 

2 

6 

54 
41 
513 
1 
1 
4 
2 
8 

694 

551 

0. 430 

17 

6 

"  11 

26 

60 

1    045        616 

Ail  others.. 

8    ■        710 

,1 r 

... 

o 

21 

".2o5   3.019 
27        21 

Red  Spring No.  1 

No.  2 

19          71 

No.  3 

1 

23.      67 

All  others.. 

5 
6 

31         43 

Total 

1 

2 

2 

1       202 

Total  Hard  Red  Spring. 

9;  755 

161 

351 

36 

22 

570 

108 

333 

130 

54 

625 

281 

136 

32 

-  24 

_£f 

1,668 

472 

126 

13 

8 

619 

116 

151 

32 

16 

315 

3,344 

93 

209 

46 
o 

215 

530 

22      1 

6 

220 

...,.!..... 

1 

3S 

50 

1,707  16237 

8,23S 

29.257129, 588 

219 
869 
221 
150 

1, 459 
148 

1.648 
'751 
745 

.    292 
751 
648 
301 
299 

1,999 

■    2 
2 

15 
2 

11 

136 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

32 
83 
27 
17 

447 

1  486 

293 

197 

235 

934 

138 

75 

1,382 

155 

649 

174 

168 

1.146 

376 

237 

68 

46 

727 

722!      965 

No.  2 

25 
5 

1 

13 
1 
3 
17 
10 
11 
3 
4 
28 
2 

3.084  4,628 

No.  3 

"12    1.347 

All  others . . 

1 
5 

3 

20 

2 

7 

1 

3 

364       716 

Total 

3 

149 

30 
139 
99 

2 

1 

4 

1 
2 

2 

1  59  2.  423 
27  j    437 
62  2,  239 
341  '920 
27  i    837 

1.50  4.433 
.53  1.309 
50     "91 
17     365 
13 1    350 

133  2, 915 

4.982    7.656 

Durum No.  1 

1 

509'        70 

No.  2 

1 

... 

63 

2 
1 

1 

11 

2,950       731 

No. 3 

1.245,      478 

All  others. . 

1 
S 

10 
6 
2 

26 

5 
14 

118 
1 
3 
7 

129 

1 
1 

54 
19 

1 
12 

1. 181;      442 

Total 

'l2 

1 
1 

63 

238 

3 

11 

1 

1 

13 

1 
19 

21 

4 

3 

47 

4 

1 

5.975    1.721 

1'.S16'  1.216 

No.  2 

2 

1.302    1.460 

102       522 

All  others.. 

1 
74 

1 

5 

439       190 

14 

2 

4.049:  3.3SS 

Total  Durum 

6,750 

41 
5 
1 

32 

163 

15 

212 

268 

== 

4 

78 

17 

7 
17 
11 

42 
38 

524 

73 

101 

736 

1 

15 

2 

2 

20 

4S 

50 

16 

5 

1 

442|9,771 

289 1    979 
5631,504 

386  il,  519 

220!     773 

1.  45s  1.775 

3,255 
942 

15,00612,765 

Dk-Hd.  Winter..  No.  1 

14 

73 

164 

38 

289 

109 

36S 

392 

185 

1,054 

31 

233 

87 

67 

418 

9 

248 

418 

347 

1,022 

54 

1.  345 

1,469 

1,147 

4,015 

1 

69 

52 

18 

140 

52 
197 
259 

74 
582 

96 
593 
269 
208 
1, 166 

3 

46 

52 

21 

122 

16 

215 

628 

577 

1,436 

17 

36 
4 
6 
63 
22 
121 
102 
80 
325 

35 

38 

21 

S 

102 

23 

36 

3 

1 

63 

39 

87 

69 

28 

223 

44 

47 

8 

3 

102 

6 

1 

1 

] 
18 
14 

8 
41 

2.841    5.179 

No.  2 

"i 
"i 

"23 
7 
2 

32 

8 
71 

3 
82 

3 
500 

7 
512 

2 

1 

40 
34 
3 
77 
17 
62 
29 
31 

139 
4 
S6 
55 
71 

216 

2,272    5,62110. 18S 

No.  3 

1,801   4,47.5;  5.125 

All  others. . 

2 

2 

103 

694 

96 

129 

1,022 

26 

483 

40 

52 

601 

922   2.  670   2.  S35 

Total 

47 
7 

40 
4 

51 

1 

4 

7 
12 
1 
5 
2 
3 
11 

23 

8 

14 

83 

1 

1 

99 

5.93715.607  23.327 

Hard  Winter No.  1 

No.  2 

1 

261 
13 

5 
280 

3 
2 
1 
2 

8 

2 
1 

3 

1     3461,0164,3018,97918,530 
1002  056  7.  226  14649  31,  716  64. 601 

All  others.. 

Total 

"Srel.Hard  W  inter  No.  1 

56 

249 

2 

55 

69 

1.461 

6.009 

14 

S3 

53 

4, 01915;  621 

17628  33747 
86      570 

1.28S'3.865 
388' 1,586 
35ll     913 

13. !"  17.  548 

75,  "2-5 128099 

038    1,506 

No.  2 

189 

5 

2 

44 
16 
35 
95 

4 
10 

9 
23 

1 
1 

12 
1 

1 

6.424    8,481 
•t,  -'.'i   3,078 

No.  3 

AH  others.. 

33 

"io 

i 
l 

12 

2 
191 

59!      33 

1.538!  2,523 

Total 

5 

2 

13 

1 

8 

185)     18312,11316,934 

11.379  15,588 

Total  Hard  RedWinter. 

934 

98 

1,-761 

785 

107 

282 

1,625 

798 

5,177 

1,843 

1,581 

389 

432 

21 

3 

166 

333 

475 

7,650 
74 

24516J46618 

102S11  167014 

Red  Winter No.  1....... 

3 
2 
1 

1 
1 

9 
20 
40 
30 
99 

7 

75 

1 

6 

89 

8 
186 
60 
545 
799 

24 
183 

81 
500 
788 

4 

41 
159 
415 
619 

1 

5 
13 
53 
72 

11 

220 
431 
285 
947 

'"65 
38 
51 
154 

4 

126 

107 

55 

292 

14 
23 
21 
19 
77 
45 
39 
3 
3 
90 

25 
32 
19 
23 
99 
94 
57 
11 
2 
164 

1 
46 
19 

25 
91 

186l     338 

1.061J  1,593 

No.  2 

No.  3 

140 
103 
174 
417 

8 

72 
80 

6 
6 
13 

25 

5951,776  6,808 

4311.539  5.635 

688J2, 956  6,499 

1,7886,457,19280 

35       1741       64 

15.614  17,516 
14,10419,889 

All  others.. 

1 

1 

14. 366  IS,  S66 

Total 

6 

2 

45  145  57  S64 

289       471 

No.  2 

::::::: 

46 

6 

142!       50 
20         4 
5         1 
341 

220       20S 

No.  3. 

25         20 

All  others.. 

12         24 

Total 

S7 

546|      723 

Total  Soft  RedWinter.. 

0 

2 

1 

99 

12 

S9 

799 

— 

788 

417 

80 

619 

25 

72 

947 

154 

292 

167 

9 

18 

58 

39 

124 

9 
66 
47 

263 

14 

38 

46 

30 

128 

60 

556 

143 

13 

772 

60 

651 

654 

91 

1,456 

91 

"l,S75  6,79S 

19399 

45.691J58,587 

Hard  White No.  1... 

324     347J    607 
70      127      140 

1. 436       877 

No.  2 

1 

441,      SS3 



90|     194      101  i       364        610 

AH  others. . 

66     135       34'      190|      253 

1 

5.50      "03      S>2    2  431    2.623 

Soft  White No.  1 

168     237'      93       400     '356 

No.  2 

1 

9 

3 

1 

13 

3 

6 

3 

.12 

3 
3 

1 
7 

5 

2 
1 
8 

291      934      515    1.683    2.483 

No.  3 

4"      2.52      150       478        753 

1 

3       22       28l         74        140 

Total 

122 
118 
179 
110 
24 
431 

510  1.  145 
327      505 
187  1.017 
6.5      S29 

7S6   2.63.5    3.732 

West.  White No.  l... 

No.  2 

404 
61.5 
418 

1.103    1.259 
1  919    3.256 

No.  3 

1.3581  1.0S0 

All  others.. 

1"      133]      56     '197       121 

Total 

597  2.484  1.493;  4.577    5.716 

9,643  12,071 

Total  White  Wheat 

1 

13 

12 

7 

8 

1 

i 

677 

2,356' 

1.657 

4,732  3.161 

Mixed  Wheat.... No.  1 

593 

744 

9 
17 
6 

7 

12 
81 
44 
41 

2 
•  8 

• 
b 

1 

108 
8 
18 

.  3 
77 
31 
21 

10 
68 
24 
57 

16 

43 
29 
83 

8 

70 

158 

263 

56 
71 
38 
31 

1 
2 

10 
43 

5 
57 
98 
133 

17 
83 
48 
27 

4         1 

9 
22 
38 

3 

56 
162 
127 

31 

9 

7 
17 

2051.752     9S9i  3.71.5]  3.939 

No.  2 

No.  3 

All  others.. 

2341,037 
861    674 
9l|    587 

72 
18 
6 

23 
9 
9 

8 
3 
2 

414  2.666  3.424   9,354  15,286 
360  1.  "21  2. 530   6.300   8,381 
2961, 767 1'938  oiOlO]  6)346 

Total  Mixed  Wheat 

1,0043,042 

39 

178 

21 

130 

96 

132 

159 

171 

499 

1961 

56 

293 

175 

45 

14 

72 

376 

33 

275*8, 0068,890(24,379 

33,903 

Total,  Sept.,  1922 

13307  13236 
7,9953.393 

188 
169 

405 
1,491 

2.411 

149 

1.443 
3;  746 
7,032 
6.072 

:■!- 
J,  760 
8.  J.2B 
5,971 

221,215 

122  4  8TO. 

2,279 
6,469 
11113 
17686 

1,066 

4,335 
6,803 

27853 

6. 350 

9,026 
24415 
40116 

2,309 
3,839 

1  02-; 

13743 

1,662 
2  562 
7,039 
SI.  202 

770 
1,667 

4.147 
2, 539 

1 .  560 
i,30S 
8,441 
15684 

220      30<V1. 120  3.378 
429      - 

600 
] .  31 1 

2,84" 
0.695 

14606  70060 

Total.  Aug.,  1922 

10230  '60 

S9562 

Total,  Julv-Sent..  1921 

25573 
29176 

18682 
18156 

20307 
2207" 

742 

518 

153 
124 

8, 310 

(IV 

1.758 

1.902 

1,293 
1.332 

1 ,  832 
2,2fil 

6.-132 
9.923 

52457' 

2267S7 

'313627 

October  28. 1922. 


WEATHER,  CROPS,  AND  MARKETS. 


RECEIPTS  OF  SHELLED  CORN  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1922. 

[Amount  of  each  class  and  grade,  in  temis  of  carloads,  inspected  on  arrival  at  all  inspection  points  by  inspectors  licensed  under  the  United  States  grain  standards  sct.j 


White. 

Yellow. 

Mixed. 

Total 
Aug. 
1922. 

Total 
Oct.  1, 

Total 
Oct.  1, 

Points  at  which  received. 

No. 
1. 

No. 
2. 

No. 
3. 

No. 
4. 

All 

oth- 
ers. 

Total. 

No. 
1. 

No.. 
2. 

.No. 
3. 

No. 
4. 

All 
oth- 
ers. 

Total. 

No. 
1. 

No. 

2. 

No. 
3. 

No. 

4. 

AH 
oth- 
ers. 

Total. 

Total 
Sept. 

1922. 

1921.  to 

Sept. 

30, 

1922. 

1920,  t* 

Sept. 

30, 

1921. 

36 
56 
2 
4 
47 

24 
1 
7 
1 
9 

5 

28 

5 

3 

26 

1,114 
218 
21 
105 
393 

149 
47 
8 
12 
13 

46 
51 
45 
22 
79 

354 
19 

17 

1 

34 

12 
106 

4 
23 

4 

36 

2 

302 
3 
4 
1 
9 

7 

132 

1 

1 

28 

6 
38 
2 

373 

6 

7 

.      1 

23 

5 
168 
3 
1 
11 

4 

24 

1 

1 

32 

2,179 
302 
51 
112 
506 

197 
454 
19 
19 
84 

65 
177 
55 
26 

156 

258 

74 

54 

3 

28 

258 
11 

195 
40 
4 

9 
1 

15 
2 

12 

13 
4 
6 

32 

4 

4 
24 
14 

10 

3,908 
688 
285 
172 
49? 

555 
54 
70 

145 
20 

179 
18 

361 
23 
32 

11 

42 

219 

55 

25 

7 
51 

7 
41 

1,112 
61 

328 
13 

120 

25 
77 
19 
58 
39 

41 
36 
20 
19 
6 

14 
-      1 

145 
8 
18 

842 

9 

245 

3 

50 

12 
-  120 
2 
60 
57 

51 

48 

6 

3 

6 

22 
4 

117 

23 

1,275 
15 

157 

87 

16 

426 

8 

198 

61 

29 
45 
6 

7 
8 

38 

12 

114 

2 

37 

2 
3 
3 
1 

7.393 

'747 

1,069 

191 

784 

866 
688 
294 
501 
181 

309 
148 
408 
54 
64 

98 
63 

601 
97 
107 

13 
83 
27 
57 

96 

27 

9 

1 

13 

78 

155 
3 
1 

1 

1,556 

175 

54 

43 

144 

243 

14 

31 

7 

-      4 

9 

187 

14 

68 

4 

30 

11 

24 

6 

1 

16 

2 
1 
12 

119 

4 

21 

6 

2 

31 

5 

9 

2 

1 

.    176 
7 
18 

1 
14 

18 
29 
6 

2 

7 

2 
o 
2 

2,134 

11.706 

5,792 
1,988 
1.086 
'702 
1.160 

601 
957 
523 
461 
406 

353 
310 
753 
229 
281 

"63 
675 
915 
190 
105 

93 
162 
61 
93 

100,129 
22,233 
13,616 
16,293 
20, 201 

18, 436 
14,719 
14,839 
8,555 
4,195 

3,891 
3,531 
11,001 
8,360 
2,514 

1.965 
28.053 
19;  288 
2,972 
1,425 

903 
1,105 
1.702 

563 
3 

223 
9,821 

17,711 
6,803 

71,957 

90,529 

227    1.276 

14,463 

170 

49 

207 

352 
98 

203 
13 
37 

14 

5 

109 

"     36 

15 

6 
274 
341 
89 

4 

36 
15 
71 

14 

1.290 
,352 
1,497 

1.415 

L240 

516 

533 

302 

388 
330 
572 
116 
235 

104 
400 
1,193 
198 
126 

69 
99 
118 

73 

8,277 

14,753 

St.  Louis  and  E.  St.  Louis. 

16, 718 
17,419 

12,623 

10,826 

Buffalo       

7,671 

4,162 

3,235 

1,786 

Sioux  City 

5 

2 

1 
11 
25 

1 

8 
4 
14 
3 

89 
36 

8 

4 

266 

316 

51 

2 

16 
11 
38 
9 

4,881 

6.417 

Nashville 

6 

13 

1 

5 
7 
8 
1 

6 

1 
1 
2 

4 

1 
1 
5 
5 

2;  684 

2,226 

1 
11 

5 

56 

223 

5 

2 

7 

2 

8 
2 

2 

3 

1 
6 

3 
3 

63 
251 

12 
15 

20 
1 

20 
2 

13,115 

6,448 

3,174 

Detroit 

8 

3 

935 

10 
1 
8 
1 

2 

4 

833 

3 
1 

3 

2 

2 
2 

743 

Fort  Worth . 

10 

2 

8 
2 

1 

10 

1,414 

Portland          .. 

1 

419 

18 

3 
23 
29 
149 
591 

3 
40 
35 

162 
1,138 

3 

147 

6 

221 

3 

380 

162 

106 

2,757 

2 
93 

98 

10 
107 
98 
39 

745 

2 

12 

3 

161 

2 
6 
4 
3 

73 

11 

31 
1 

98 

16 
229 
133 

46 
1,175 

22 
649 
330 
314 
5,070 

24 
200 

1,910 
435 

5,924 

208 

Duluth 

10 

5 

1 

3 

215 

1 
3 

115 

1 
2 
5 

95 

186 
135 
90 

1,440 

32 

3 

467 

1 

2 

263 

'  8 

26 

5 

366 

2,738 

7,299 

5 
122 

4.666 

All  other  inspection  points. 

48,907 

Total,  Sept.,  1922.... 

Total,  Aug..  1922 

Total,  Oct.  1, 1921-Sept.  30, 
1922                        

428 
653 

10, 478 

14,  440 

3,421 
3,546 

38,859 

21,654 

859 
742 

15,556 

12,846 

682 
531 

8,313 

9,462 

774 
490 

6,141 

5,327 

6,164 
5,962 

79,347 

63,729 

1,452 
1. 567 

22,916 

35,367 

9,216 
7,731 

88,702 

39, 391 

2,669 
1,749 

57,510 

25,816 

1,959 
1,206 

24,814 

34,244 

2,955 
1, 565 

27,532 

19,027 

18,251 
13,818 

221, 474 

153, 845 

651 
612 

11003 

9,105 

4, 125       592 
4,800       508 

60,816|39,420 

23,962  25,340 

295 
292 

7,792 

19, 140 

455 
460 

7,155 

14,466 

6,118 
6,672 

126, 186 

92,013 

30, 533 

26, 452 

427,007 

Total,  Oct.  1, 1920-Sept.  30, 
1921                       

.309. 587 

|— '"" 

RECEIPTS  OF  OATS  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1922. 


[Amount  of  each  class  and  grade,  in  terms  of  carloads,  insps 

;ted 

on  arrival  at  all  inspection 

points  by  inspectors  licensed  under  the  United  States  grain  standards 

act.] 

White. 

Mixed. 

Red. 

Black  and  gray. 

Total, 
Sept., 
1922. 

Total, 
Aug., 
1922. 

Total. 
July  1, 
1922- 
Sept. 
30, 
1922. 

Total 
Julv  1, 
1921- 

received. 

No. 
1. 

No. 
2. 

No. 
3. 

No. 
4. 

S. 
G. 

To- 
tal. 

No. 
1. 

No. 
2. 

No. 
3-. 

No. 
4. 

S. 
G. 

To- 
tal. 

8 

1 

42 

No. 
1. 

No. 
2. 

No. 
3. 

No. 
4. 

S. 
G. 

To- 
tal. 

No. 
1. 

No. 
2, 

No. 
3. 

No. 

4. 

S. 
G. 

To- 
tal. 

Sept. 
30, 
1921. 

83 
1 
3 
3 

22 

1,078 
61 
360 
302 

94 

313 

206 
55 
92 
50 

62 
46 
46 
19 

140 

8 
68 
57 
26 
■77 

20 
2 
2 

1,442 
674 
894 
736 

297 

107 
136 
413 
146 
397 

37 
316 

69 
283 
148 

60 
107 

8 
20 
21 

50 
123 
21 
39 

257 

177 
224 

93 

49 

271 

62 

84 

16 
20 
105 
17 
53 

11 

20 

18 

19 

1 

21 

12 
2 

-27 
6 

8 
59 

88 
33 
49 
31 

57 

3 

7 
29 

3 
28 

2 
8 
6 
4 

_  6 

.     7 
13 

8 

2 

7 
1 

2,784 

818 

1,577 

1, 134. 

554 

439 

>     370 
602 
288 
528 

112 
390 
143 
325 
295 

98 
200 
68 
88 
127 

81 
191 
24 
39 
506 

230 

388 

2 

19 

14 

41 

2,328 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

41 

2,792 

819 

1,619 

1,134 

613 

439 

376 
605 
289 
534 

116 
417 
144 
327 
296 

98 
234 
68 
88 
161 

SI 
202 
24 
60 
506 

230 

388 

2 

-    19 

11 

41 

2,498 

4,143 
819 

1,993 
957 

868 

566 
763 
681 
382 
992 

245 
407 
202 
372 
154 

73 
279 
137 
55 
95 

266 
94 
83 
110 
303 

342 

159 

1 

14 
12 

75 

3,245 

9,897 
2,375 
4,506 
2,940 

2,505 

1,338 

1.546 
l',985 
1,042 
2,333 

504 
1,401 
515 
965 
502 

239 
672 

259 
174 
281 

480 
484 
180 
2S* 
S49 

840 
765 
3 
51 
32 

143 

8,119 

16  103 

3J913 
7  257 

1 

1  229 

St.  Louis  and  East 

2 

9 

7 

1 

19 

1 

30 

6 

3 

40 

3,015 

2,173 

2,924 

1 

2 

1 
1 
3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

6 
3 
1 
6 

4 
3 

1  674 

30 

1,220 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1,501 

808 

5 

17 

2 

.... 

24 

1/379 

4 

1 

1 

971 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2,427 

1 

325 

2 

124 

3 

4 

1 

1 

9 

-7 

12 

3 

3 

25 

1  175 

1 

7 
23 

1 

'298 

Seattle 

211 

21 

7 

1 

5 

34 

3*5 

761 

Duluth 

11 

11 

1 

773 



245 

Fort  Worth 

6 

12 

1 

2 

21 

471 

2 

244 

37 
159 

2 

15 
1 
1 
1 
0 
201 

1 

1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

55 

•    318 

,- 

752 

1 

214 

1 

i 

7 

1 

545 

6 

37 

1,514 

29 

Wichita 

33 

St.  Joseph 

198 

All  other  inspection 

13 

1 

2 

2 

5 

31 

92 

34 

8 

165 

9,908 

Total,  Sept.,  1922. 
Total,  Aug.,  1922. 
Total,  July  1,  1922- 

Sept.  30,  1922 
Total,  July  1,  1921- 
Sept.  30,  1921 

197 
226 

589 

967 

4,178 
4,950 

12, 074 

9,731 

8,776 
11, 073 

28, 456 

32, 301 

1,198 

1,588 

4,349 
12, 984 

45414  RflS 

4 

1 

10 

38 

28 
31 

81 

213 

.   24 
37 

103 

323 

4 

4 

15 
163 

60 
35 

100 

73 

120 
108 

309 

810 

1 
17 

30 

33 

79 
61 

229 

347 

140 
191 

638 

889 

43 
103 

246 

1,171 

13 
35 

S3 

350 

276 
407 

1,226 

2, 790 

21 
10 

31 

81 

7 
9 

16 

41 

2 

14 

17 
24 

5 

12 
8 

"4 

4 

0 

35 
44 

SO 

169 

15, 234 

481 
1,130 
3, 0S0 

18, 328 
46, 598 
59,063 

18, 887 

48,213 

62,82d 

38:2 
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SCARCITY  OF  RAILWAY  CARS 

LEADING  FACTOR  IN  MARKETS 

Hay  Prices  Held  Firm  in  All  Markets — Volume  of 
Demand  Was  Not  Large  during  Week. 

The  scarcity  of  sufficient  cars  in  ■which  to 
market  hay  was  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  hay  market  situation  for  the  week 
ending  Oct,  21.  Prices  at  all  markets  held 
firm  because  of  the  light  supply  of  hay  of 
desirable  quality,  and  "in  a  few  of  the  mar- 
ket? prices  were  advanced  50<js-$1.50  per  ton. 
Light  supply  rather  than  an  urgent  demand, 
fir  ever,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  firm' 
market  and  in  most  instances  it  was  reported 
tha  t  a  material  increase  in  the  supply  of  hay 
of  good  quality  would  probably  result  in  a 
reduction  of  $2-$3  per  ton  in  the  prices  of 
tir:   >thy  hay. 

The  continued  dry  weather  in  the  South  - 
w .-■-  held  alfalfa  and  prairie  prices  firm  and 
many  sections  which  usually  have  a  surplus 
to  !>e  marketed  at  this  season  of  the  year 
were  buying  hay  in  Kansas  City  and  other 
alfalfa  markets.  Receipts  for  the  week 
averaged  about  the  same  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding week  but  were  generally  less  than 
for  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  as  is 
sho~  n  in  the  following  table  which  gives 
receipts  in  carloads  at  several  of  the  import- 
anr  markets  for  those  weeks: 


City. 

19 

22 

1921 

Oct.  21. 

Oct.  14. 

Oct.  22. 

98 

137 

46 

90 

68 

293 

118 

165 

431 

192 

41 

77 

212 

81 

76 

63 

255 

136 

78 

442 

192 

76 

169 

.163 

114 

393 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul. . 

2£4 
275 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

452 

TIMOTHY  HIGHER   IN   EAST. 

Timothy. — With  the  exception  of  Boston, 
where  prices  for  No.  1  timothy  declined  25c 
pei-  ton  during  the  week,  prices  in  the  east- 
ern markets  advanced  during  the  week 
under  review.  The  scarcity  of  No.  1  tim- 
othy, especially  in  large  bales,  caused  buy- 
ers to  advance  prices  $1.50  per  ton  in  that 
market  and  to  take  No.  2  hay  more  freely. 
Because  of  the  transportation  situation, 
notices  of  shipments  continued  light,  and  a 
good  part  of  the  hay  arriving  was. by  river 
boats.  In  Boston  the  disposition  of  the  pur- 
chasers  not  to  buy  hay  except  for  immediate 
needs  and  the  accumulation  of  medium  and 
lover  grades  of  hay  at  the  railroad  ware- 
houses had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  market. 
Although  few  invoices  of  hay  to  arrive  were 
reported,  sufficient  hay  arrived  to  supply 
the  limited  demand.  Receipts  were  light 
at  other  eastern  markets,  and  prices  held 
firm  at  about  the  same  level  as  during  the 
pit    Lous  week. 

There  were  few  price  changes  reported 
from  the  various  southern  markets  although 
re'  eipts  were  lighter  and  stocks  were  very 
small.  The  large  supply  of  locally  grown 
hay  was  an  important  factor  in  most  of  the 
markets.  Consumers  continued  to  buy  in 
small  lots  and  for  their  immediate  needs 
only.  Pea  vine  and  other  mixed  hay. 
together  with  Bermuda  and  Johnson  grass 
ha  -  '.>ere  the  principal  local  hays  being 
pla    d  upsn  the  market.     While  receipts  in 


the  central  western  markets  remained  com- 
paratively light,  the  demand  at  the  close  of 
the  week  was  not  so  urgent  as  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  week.  At  Cincinnati, 
however,  timothy  and  light  mixed  hay  for 
race-horse  feeding  was  in  urgent  demand 
and  brought  good  premiums  but  ordinary 
grades  sold  lower  and  the  low  grades  were 
difficult  to  sell  even  at  liberal  discounts. 
There  was  a  fair  demand  from  the  southern 
trade,  but  only  a  few  orders  were  booked  as 
current  prices  were  higher  than  the  southern 
buyers  would  pay. 

SUPPLIES   AMPLE   AT   CHICAGO. 

At  Chicago  supplies  "were  adequate  for 
the  limited  demand.  Consumers  were  not 
purchasing  hay  to  store  and  were  able  to 
obtain  sufficient  hay  for  their  current  needs 
from  day  to  day.  The  railroads  continued 
their  practice  of  bunching  the  cars  and  bring- 
ing in  large  lots  at  a  time,  causing  large  a 
receipts  for  one  day  and  light  receipts  for 
probably  two  or  three  days.  The  best 
grades  of  timothy  were  fairly  firm,  but  No.  2 
and  lower  grades  were  dull,  especially  on 
the  days  when  receipts  were  large.  Ordi- 
narily No.  2  timothv  grades  was  quoted 
$4-$5  below  No.  1. 

Alfalfa. — The  alfalfa  market  was  very 
firm  throughout  the  West  and  Southwest, 
At  Kansas  City  receipts  were  extremely 
light.  The  better  grades  of  alfalfa  were  -very 
firm  and  sales  were  made  at. good  prices  to 
Texas,  to  the  Southeast,  and  to  the  Central 
States.  It  is  reported  that  there  was  a  fair 
inquiry  for  alfalfa  from  points  in  Kansas 
City,  which  usually  have  hay  for  sale  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  It  was  reported 
that  the  demand  for  hay  in  large  volume  by 
cattlemen  in  Colorado  and   other  Western 


States  was  tending  to  check  the  movement  of 
hay  to  the  large  markets.  There  was  also  a 
good  demand  from  the-  dairy  interests  at 
Kansas  City  and  choice  dairy  alfalfa  sold  as 
high  as  $27  per  ton  during  the  week.  Prac- 
tically the  same  situation  as  prevailed  at 
Kansas  City  was  reported  from  Omaha. 
Prices  of  alfalfa  advanced  during  the  week 
and  choice  alfalfa  sold  around  $24-$25  per 
ton.  Pastures  in  the  surrounding  territory 
provided  very  little  feed  for  stock;  this  in- 
creased the  demand  for  hay. 

Pacific  coast  markets  were  also  firm. 
Choice  dairy  alfalfa  at  Los  Angeles  was 
quoted  at  $25.  Supplies  were  reported  as 
being  rapidly  consumed  and  the  market 
was  therefore  very  strong.  While  the  market 
was  fii-m  at  San  Francisco  it  was  considerably 
less  so  than  at  Los  Angeles  because  of  the 
larger  stocks  available  and  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  additional  supplies  from  Nevada. 

PRAIRIE  PRICES  GENERALLY  UNCHANGED. 

Prairie. — Prairie  hay  prices  were  generally 
unchanged  to  about  50c  per  ton  higher. 
The  fight  movement  was  the  principal 
source  of  strength.  Stockyards  were  the 
principal  buyers  at  practically  all  the  im- 
portant markets.  At  Minneapolis  the  needs 
of  the  stockyards  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  accumulation  of  cattle  which  could  not 
be  shipped  east  because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
cars.  The  car  situation  in  that  territory  was 
reported  to  be  less  favorable  than  during  the 
previous  week.  Dealers  were  of  the  opinion 
that  prices  would  decline  $3-$4  per  ton  if 
sufficient  cars  could  be  obtained  to  move  the 
hay  in  larger  volumes.  The  Southwest  was 
also  a  large  buyer  of  prairie  hay  and  the 
competition  from  this  territory  advanced 
prices  of  southwestern  prairie   at  Chicago 


CARLOAD  PRICES  OF  HAY  AND  FEED  AT  IMPORTANT  MARKETS,  OCTOBER  21,  1922. 
^  [In  dollars  per  ton.] 


Commodity. 


HAY. 
Timothv  and  clover: 

No.  1  timothy 25. 25  27. 00  21. 

Standard  timothy !26.  00  21. 

No.  2  tin  oth  >- . .  .* 24.  50  25.  .50  20. 

No.  1  light  ctover,  mixed 25.  .50  20. 


n 


No.  1  clover,  mixed. 

No.  1  clover 

Alfalfa: 

No.  1  allalfa 

Standard  alfalfa 

No.2alfalfa 

Prairie: 

No.  1  upland 

No.  2  upland 

No.  1  midland.. 

Grain: 

No.  1  wheat 

No.  loat 

FEED  (bagged). 
Wheat  bran: 

Spring 

Soft  winter 

Hard  winter 

Wheat  middlings: 

Spring  (standard) 

Soft  winter 

Hard  winter , 

Hard  winter  wheat  shorts 

Wheat  millrun 

Rye  middlings 

High  protein  meals: 

Linseed 

Cottonseed  (41<?r ) 

Cottonseed  (36%) 

Peanut  (36%) 

No.  1  alfalfa  meal  (medium). 

Gluten  feed 

Wliite  hominy  feed 

Yellow  hominy  feed 

Ground  l.arley 

Dried  beet  pulp 


50  20.  50  21.  50  24. 00  21.  .50  17.  50 1  22. 00  18.  50  22.  50 

0019.  50  21. 00; I ! !  19.50.18.00  22.00 

50  17.  50  20.  00  22. 00  20.  00  16. 001  18. 00  17.  50  18. 00 
0018.  50.21.  00  22. 00 17.  50    19. 00  17. 00'. . . 


21.  50  21.  50  18. 00  18.  50  20.  00  . . 
. .  18.  50  20.  00  . . 


30. 00  30.  50 


31.50 


33.  00 
31.  75 


55.  75 
53. 00 

50.00 


36.  50 
41.20 
35.75 
35.50 


9 116.  00-16.0016.  5018.  00 

-.17.00- 16.0016.5019.00 


....  '21.  50 29.  50  21.  00  -  23. 00:21.  00  27. 001 

21.00 27.00 2  20.00  IS.  00  25. 00.18 

27.00123.00 s  15. 00.16.  00 |lo. 


31.  .50131. 
..35. 


0030.00  30.00 
00  31.  00;31.  50 
. .  30. 00' 

00 32. 00 

00  32.  50  35. 00 
. .  32.  .50 


32. 
31.50  31. 

55.  00;  54. 

151. 
48. 00  48. 

... 

135. 
41.35  40. 
35.25  35. 
34.  50:35. 


50  52.  00 
45149.50 
75(46. 50 


50 

95  3S.  75 

50! 

OOi 


44.  00 


30.00 


35.00 
35. 00 


20.  00|16.  50 
18.  00  15.  50 
16.0013.50 


..129.00    25.75 
30.  0027.  50  29.  50  . . . 
..!29.00!... 


36.00 


30.  00  30.  00 
...132.50 
....  32.  50 

31. 00  . . 


53. 00 
43.  00  47.  50 
41.  00  40. 00  45.  50 


36.00 


30. 00  32.  00 

37.  25 

132.50 


27.00 


23.50 


26.  00  . . . 
26. 00  22. 


25. 00 


49.50 

4S.  50 
45.50 
50.  50 
28.25 
34.85 
29.00 


22.  00  . 
48. 00  . 


32.50    28.00 
34.50: 


30. 00  2S. 
..26. 


51. 


15.50 
14.50 
13.00 
15.00 
13.50 
15. 00 

23.25 
21.00 
IS.  00 

14.50'. 
13.  50  . 


23. 00  19. 00 

18. 00 

17.00 


24.00 


17.00 
18.00 


24.00,  35.00  35.00 
24. 00   39. 00 


28.50'. 
28.501. 

26.  50  . 
26.00!. 


00  54. 00  . . . 
00  46.  00   43.  00 


26.  00  25. 00 


25.  50!  32. 00 


29.  50  26. 
..126. 


25.00'. 
24.50, 


>36.00 
43.00 


46.00 


34.00 


48.00 
46.00 


47.00 


1  Hay  quotations  represent  average  of  ca,s7i  sales  at  these  markets. 


8  Nominal. 


•  Rolled. 


October  28, 1922. 
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where  there  was  an  urgent  demand  for  limited 
amounts  of  good  prairie  hay.  Dakota  hay 
was  being  offered  at  about  $18  net  Chicago. 
Straw. — Straw  prices  fluctuated  over  a 
narrow  range  during  the  week  and  current 
quotations  were  given  as  follows:  /No.  1 
wheat— Boston  $13.50,  Philadelphia  $11, 
Pittsburgh  $13,  Chicago,  $9.50,  Minneapolis 
$8,  Cincinnati  $9,  Omaha  $6.25,  Kansas 
Citv  $8.75;  No.  1  oat— Boston  $14.50,  Phila- 
delphia $14,  Pittsburgh  |13,  Chicago,  $11, 
Minneapolis  ,$8.50,  Cincinnati  $9,  Omaha 
$7.50,  Kansas  City  $8.75;  No.  1  rye  (straight)— 
Boston  $25.50,  New  York  $23.50,  Philadel- 
phia $22;  No.  1  rye  (tangled) — Pittsburgh 
$13,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  $12,  Minne- 
apolis $8.50. 

FEED  MARKETS  AFFECTED  BY 

LACK  OF  INTERIOR  DEMAND 

Scarcity  of  Cars  Remained  Important  Influence — 
Lower  Prices  Quoted  by  Many  Resellers. 

The  feed  market  situation  during  the 
week  ending  Oct.  21  changed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  that  prevailing  a  week 
earlier.  At  that  time  offerings  were  light 
because  of  the  inability  of  owners  to  obtain 
cars,  and  the  market  gradually  worked 
higher.  The  demand,  while  light  and 
mostly  for  transit  and  prompt  shipment,  was 
of  sufficient  volume  to  enable  owners  to 
advance  their  prices  each  day. 

The  early  part  of  the  week  under  review 
additional  advances  were  quoted,  but  as  the 
demand  became  less  keen  and  the  interior 
dealers  assumed  a  waiting  attitude,  the 
number  of  offerings  appeared  to  be  too  large 
for  the  light  inquiry,  and  as  a  result  resellers 
quoted  prices  materially  lower  than  mill 
prices  in  many  markets. 

Stocks  of  most  feeds  were  ample  and 
receipts  at  the  markets  were  sufficient  to 
meet  requirements.  Both  transit  and 
storage  offerings  showed  continued  improve- 
ment. 

GOOD   OUTPUT   OF   WHEAT  FEEDS. 

Wheat  mill  feeds. — Production  of  wheat 
feeds  was  good.  Shipping  facilities  im- 
proved somewhat,  but  a  scarcity  of  cars  was 
noted  in  many  sections.  Railroads  serving 
Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest  and  termi- 
natiiig  in  Chicago  were  unwilling  to  accept 
shipments  east  of  Chicago  unless  tendered 
foreign  equipment.  The  result  was  that 
flour  mills  did  not  have  sufficient  empty  cars 
to  transport  flour  and  feed  in  spite  of  having 
unloaded  equal  quantities  of  wheat. 

The  demand  was  fair  but  several  markets 
indicated  an  excess  of  transit  offerings. 
Northwestern  jobbers  showed  more  anxiety 
for  business  than  they  had  shown  during  the 
(previous  two  weeks,  and  resellers,  particu- 
larly in  the  Kansas  City  market,  quoted 
transit  offerings  at  substantial  discounts.  In 
that  market  bran  was  offered  at  fully  $2  per 
ton  below  mill  prices.  Texas  was  an  active 
buyer  of  bran  and-^orts  though  not  in  the 
volume  of  the  preceding  week.  All  wheat 
feeds  were  in  ample  supply,  while  the  de- 
mand from  important  dairying  sections  was 
rather  light. 

Cottonseed  cake,  and  meal. — The  demand 
from  range  feeders  and  other  fatteners  of  live 
stock  was  good.  Inquiries  from  the  impor- 
tant dairying  sections  were  poor.  The  latest 
figures  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus indicate  that  stocks  of  seed,  cake,  and 
meal  at  mills  were  larger  than  those  held  at 
the  same  time  last  year  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  shipments  to  the  interior  were  13% 
greater  than  they  were  for  the  same  period 


of  the  last  crop  year.  Prices  were  advanced 
steadily  by  holders  and  were  about  $5  per  ton 
higher  than  last  week.  At  the  close  the 
market  was  not  so  strong,  since  the  higher 
prices  materially  reduced  the  volume  of 
sales.  The  movement  was  fair.  Receipts  in 
markets  were  ample. 

Linseed  cake  and  meal. — There  was  a  ma- 
terial advance  in  the  prices  of  linseqd  cake 
and  meal.  A  number  of  mills  reported  that 
their  output  for  the  next  two  months  had 
been  contracted  by  resellers.  Jobbers  and 
resellers  held  their  prices  close  to  Minneap- 
olis and  Buffalo  mill  quotations.  The  ex- 
port inquiry  was  light.  European  markets 
during  the  week  ending  Oct.  12  held  firm 
and  prices  recovered  somewhat  from  the 
decline  of  the  previous  week.  Production 
was  fair.  Stocks  in  dealers'  hands  were  re- 
ported as  ample .     The  movement  was  light. 

Gluten  feed. — The  production  of  gluten 
feed  was  heavy.  An  improved  demand  for 
primary  products  resulted  in  mills  increasing 
their  grind  and  a  few  manufacturers  who  last 
week  reported  being  sold  up  for  October 
shipment  again  entered  the  market:  Prices 
were  advanced  $1  per  ton  and  the  guaranty 
against  decline  withdrawn.  Sales  were 
heavy.  Shipments  to  the  interior  were  good 
and  stocks  in  retailers'  hands  in  most  sec- 
tions were  reported  as  satisfactory. 

HOMINY   FEED    PRICES   FIRM. 

Hominy  feed. — Prices  for  hominy  feed  re- 
mained firm,  and  were  advanced  in  a  few 
markets  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  demand 
slowed  up  considerably  and  buyers  appeared 
interested  in  immediate  and  prompt  ship- 
ment offerings  only.  Large  owners  showed 
little  disposition  to  accept  lower  prices  for 
tfcftir.  holdings.  Mills  were  reported  as 
accepting  firm,  bids  under  the  market  for 
future  shipment  offerings.  Production  and 
offerings  were  fairly  heavy.  Stocks  in 
dealers'  hands  and  shipments  were  good. 

Alfalfa  meal. — Alfalfa  meal  was  in  rather 
active  demand,  but  not  at  the  prices  de- 
manded by  mills,  consequently  trading  was 
narrow.  Jiixed  feed  concerns  indicated  a 
good  demand  for  alfalfa  molasses  feeds  from 
the  South  and  the  Southeast.  Good  alfalfa 
hay  for  milling  was  reported  scarce.  No.  1 
alfalfa  meal,  medium  ground,  was  quoted 
about  $1.50-$2  per  ton  lower  than  choice 
and  No.  2  was  offered  at  a  discount  of  S2 
below  No.  1  in  many  markets.  Production 
was  good  and  movement  fair. 


Research  Study  Being  Made  of  Potato 
Industry  in  New  Jersey. 

A  complete  study  of  the  potato  industry 
in  New  Jersey  is  being  undertaken  by  the 
agricultural  experiment  station,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  investiga- 
tion to  study  carefully  the  demand  for  this 
product;  the  influences  changing  the  de- 
mand, such  as  price  changes,  substitutes, 
advertising,  quality  and  attractiveness  of 
product  to  be  sold;  also  the  location  of  the 
greatest  demand  and  various  fluctuations  in 
demand,  both  from  seasonal  and  other 
causes.  In  the  same  way,  the  question  of 
potato  supply  will  be  taken  up  and  the  com- 
peting areas  and  other  supply  factors  will  be 
studied.  The  methods  of  distribution  and 
their  relative  efficiency  will  likewise  be 
examined  carefully.  The  question  of  trans- 
portation, financing,  and  other  subjects 
closely  related  to  the  marketing  of  the  potato 
will  also  be  studied. 

It  is  proposed  by  specialists  of  the  experi- 
ment station  to  conduct  in  the  near  future 
similar  studies  of  the  fruit  and  sweet-potato 
industries  of  New-  Jersey. 


SURVEY  OF  FEED  SITUATION 

INDICATES  AMPLE  SUPPLIES 

Recent  Price  Advances  Apparently  Not  Due  to  Any 
Material  Decrease  in  Production. 

A  survey  was  recently  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
XL  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the 
view  to  ascertaining  the  causes  leading  up 
to  the  sharp  advance  in  feedstuffs  prices  and 
the  probable  effect  the  high  prices  now 
asked  for  concentrated  commercial  feeds 
may  have  on  the  prospective  demand  from 
dairy  and  stock  farmers. 

From  the  replies  received  to  the  inquiry 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  advance  was  due 
to  a  shortage  in  supplies.  In  fact,  these  re- 
ports, with  few  exceptions,  indicated  that 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  retail  dealers  were 
fully  ample  to  take  care  of  present  require- 
ments. The  view  was  expressed  by  many 
distributers  that  the  principal  causes  leading 
up  to  the  advance  were  the  acute  car  short- 
age and  a  temporary  heavy  demand  from 
the  Southwest,  which  was  due  to  a  rather 
prolonged  drought  in  that  section.  Rains 
in  the  affected  Southwestern  States  have 
greatly  improved  the  latter  situation,  but 
the  drought  conditions  in  the  Great  Plains. 
Rocky  Mountain,  and  Plateau  States  had 
not  improved  up  to  Oct.  24. 

GOOD    COTTONSEED   FEED    PRODUCTION. 

Statements  to  the  effect  that  the  decreased 
output  of  mills  was  the  primary  cause  for 
the  rise  in  prices  are  not  borne  out  by  pro- 
duction figures.  In  the  case  of  cottonseed 
meal  and  cake,  for  instance,  it  was  found 
that  from  Aug.  1  to  Sept.  30,  1922,  771.772 
tons  were  received  at  mills  compared  to 
695,261  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year,  in 
spite  of  widely  circulated  reports  to  the 
effect  that  the  receipts  of  seed  at  mills  were 
very  light  and  that  farmers  were  holding 
seed  for  higher  prices.  There  remained  on 
hand  at  mills  on  Sept.  30,  1922,  403,223  tons 
of  seed  and  80,744  tons  of  cake  and  meal 
compared  to  390,970  tons  and  72.^23  tons, 
respectively,  on  Sept.  30.  1921.  In  spite  of 
this  rather  favorable  showing  cake  and  meal 
prices  were  advanced  approximately  $12 
per  ton. 

Wheat  jieeds,  of  which  annually  4.500.000 
tons  are  used  by  the  American  dairy  fanner, 
advanced  $10  to  $15  per  ton,  wholesale. 
Corresponding  increases  in  prices  were 
noted  for  linseed  oil  meal  and  cake,  corn 
mill  by-products,  and  other  feeds,  which 
all  advanced  in  sympathy,  not  so  much 
because  of  lack  of  supplies  or  any  increased 
demand  as  because  of  the  excited  bidding 
up  by  the  jobbing  trade  in  principal  mar- 
kets. This  situation  has  led  manufacturers 
and  those  engaged©  in  the  distribution  o* 
feedstuffs  to  ask  the  question.  What  will 
the  dairyman  feed  his  cattle  this  winter'.' 
The  high  cost  of  concentrates  undoubtedly 
will  tend  to  restrict  buying  to  absolute 
requirements  only.  It  has  already,  in  fact, 
seriously  affected  the  retail  demand  for 
certain  feeds. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  lately 
among  the  trade  as  to  the  future  production 
of  and  demand  for  concentrated  commercial 
feedstuffs.  To  make  an  estimate  is  both 
hazardous  and  inadvisable.  Unlooked-for 
situations  may  arise  and  if.  for  instance,  the 
prices  of  cottonseed  oil  and  oil  cake  and 
meal  would  continue  to  advance  it  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  freer  offerings  of  seed 
by  farmers  and  a  restricted  demand  for 
cake  and  meal  by  consumers.  As  stated 
above,  the  production  of  practically  all  feed- 
(Concluded  on  page  337,  column  2.) 
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SUNFLOWER  SEED  CROP  TWICE 

THE  SIZE  OF  LAST  YEAR'S 

Approximately  8,000,000  Pounds  were  Produced  in 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  California. 

A  production  this  year  of  approximately 
S ,000 .000  lbs.  of  sunflower  seed,  or  about 
twice  that  of  last  year,  is  estimated  for  the 
three  large  surplus  producing  sections  of 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  California.  The  in- 
creased production  this  year  is  due  mostly 
to  the  larger  acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in 
southeast  Missouri,  where  about  6.000,000 
lbs.  was  produced  compared  w'.th  about 
3,000,000  lbs.  last  year.  The  California  and 
Illinois  productions  were  reported  at  about 
700,000  and  1,000,000  lbs.  and  upward,  re- 
spectively. 

Harvesting  of  the  crop  in  Missouri  and  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California  began 
about  the  middle  of  September  and  in 
southern  Illinois  during  the  first  week  in 
October.  Much  of  the  acreage  in  Missouri 
was  planted  late  on  overflow  land,  and  the 
harvest  in  those  localities  was  a  little  later 
than  usual. 

PKICES    MAKE    GRADUAL    GAINS. 

Local  representatives  of  a  few  of  the  larger 
dealers  in  sunflower  seed  began  contracting 
with  growers  in  southeast  Missouri  during 
the  latter  part  of  July  at  $3  per  100  lbs. 
Subsequently  the  market  advanced  and 
prices  to  growers  were  gradually  raised  to 
$3.65-$3.75.  reaching  $4-$4.25  around  the 
middle  of  October. 

On  Oct.  10  growers  in  Illinois  were  offered 
$3.50-$4  and  but  little  had  moved  from  their 
hands  up  to  that  date,  while  in  Missouri  and 
California  the  movement  was  freer  than 
usual  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  crop  had 
been  sold  by  that  date.  Fully  70%  of  the 
Missouri  and  90%  of  the  California  crop  had 
been  sold  by  growers  up  to  Oct.  20.  The 
California  crop  was  sold  at  prices  ranging 
$4-$6,  with  the  highest  prices  recently. 
Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  Missouri  in  obtaining  freight  cars  for 
shipping  the  seed  to  large  distributing 
markets.  This  has  tended  to  place  a 
premium  on  spot  stocks  and  incidentally  to 
maintain  prices  on  seed  for  future  delivery. 

The  quality  of  the  Missouri  seed  is  con- 
sidered better  than  usual  because  of  the  dry 
weather  at  harvest  time  and  the  small 
amount  of  weevil  damage.  The  Illinois  and 
California  seed  is  fully  up  to  the  average  in 
quality. 

Approximately  3,700.000  lbs.  of  sunflower 
seed  was  imported  at  New  York,  mostly  from 
Argentina,  during  the  period  Jan.  1-Oct.  21. 
The  supplies  of  Argentine  seed  are  said  to 
be  limited,  and  no  large  arrivals  from  that 
source  have  been  reported  at  New  York  dur- 
ing the  past  four  weeks.  New-crop  seed 
from  Argentina  probably  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  next  May  or  June. 


Nine  Leading  Markets  for  Texas  Onions. 

About  half  of  the  onione  shipped  from 
Texas  during  April  and  May  were  unloaded 
in  nine  leading  markets.  New  York  took 
832  cars.  Chicago  334.  Boston  285,  Phila- 
delphia 273,  Pittsburgh  200,  St.  Louis  146, 
Cincinnati  93,  Kansas  City  45,  and  Minne- 
apolis 38  cars. 


Movement    of    Orchard    Grass  Seed   Has 
Increased  Materially  in  Kentucky. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  or  chard  grass 
seed  crop  was  reported  sold  up  to  Oct.  17. 
The  movement  up  to  the  early  part  of 
September  was  considerably  below-  normal, 
but  since  then  it  has  picked  up  in  most 
sections,  particularly  in  the  heavy  pro- 
ducing section  of  central  Kentucky.  Re- 
cent sales  by  growers  in  that  State  have  been 
on  a  basis  of  $1.25-$1.50  per  bu.  for  re- 
cleaned  seed  or  about  $1  per  bu.  for  country- 
run  seed.  A  2,400-bag  lot  of  pooled  seed 
was  bought  recently  by  a  seedsman  at  prices 
ranging  from  60«-$1.12  per  bu.  for  country- 
run  seed. 

.The  movement  in  the  Virginia,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio  districts  was  not  so  active  as  in 
Kentucky,  although  prevailing  prices  in 
those  districts  were  approximately  the  same 
as  in  Kentucky.  In  the  Virginia  district 
only  about  one-third  of  the  crop  is  reported  as 
having  been  sold. 

The  imports  of  orchard  grass  seed  have 
been  much  smaller  than  last  year,  264,400 
lbs.  having  been  permitted"  entry  from 
July  1  to  Oct.  15,  compared  with  2,124,800 
lbs.  during  the  same  period  last  year. 


Most  of  Kentucky  Blaegrass  Seed  Crop  in 
Kentucky  Held  by  Growers. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  1922  crop  of 
Kentucky  bluegraes  seed  in  Kentucky  has 
been  sold  by  growers,  while  in  Missouri  all 
but  about  bfc  was  reported  as  having  been 
sold  by  Oct.  17 '.  The  pool  of  growers  in 
Kentucky7,  which  controls  practically  all  of 
the  farmer-owned  seed  remaining  unsold  Jn 
that  State,  is^not  satisfied  with  prevailing 
offers  of  about  $1.35-$1.50  per  bu.  for  rough 
cured  seed.  They  are  expecting  about  $23 
per  100  lbs.  for  recleaned  seed  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  they  intend  to  establish  a  selling 
price  in  the  near  future.  Some  of  the  Mis- 
souri dealers  have  been  offering  $1.60  per 
bu.  for  stray  lots  of  rough  cured  seed  out- 
side of  the  pool  in  Kentucky  and  for  the 
very  small  amount  of  good  seed  still  unsold 
in  the  Missouri  district. 

Dming  the  week  ending  Oct.  21,  about 
33,000  lbs.  of  Kentucky  bluegraes  seed  was 
exported  from  New  York  to  France.  Seeds- 
men "s  selling  prices  have  advanced  materi- 
ally dming  the  past  few  weeks  and  average 
$25-$26  per  100  lbs.  for  21-lb.  seed. 


Good  Demand  for  Sudan  Grass  Seed. 

The  short  crop  of  Sudan  grass  seed,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  Sept.  30  issue  of  Weather, 
Crops,  and  Markets,  has  tended  to  cause 
buyers  to  take  more  interest  in  this  seed. 
Accordingly  prices  in  the  Texas  Panhandle 
and  elsewhere  to  a  lesser  degree  have  ad- 
vanced materially.  Offers  for  country-run 
seed  as  high  as  $10  per  100  lbs.  have  been 
made. 

In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  growers  were 
being  offered  mostly  $4-$5  for  country-run 
ai>d  $4.50-$5.50  for  recleaned  seed.  Prices 
in  the  Texas  Panhandle  showed  consider- 
able variation,  ranging  about  $4-$10  for 
country-run  seed.  Recently  prices  in- 
creased 50c-$l  and  growers  who  were  still 
holding  the  bulk  of  the  crop  were  expecting 
further  increases  and  were  not  inclined  to 
sell  at  prevailing  prices. 


California    leads   in    the    production    of 
barlev. 


TIMOTHY  SEED  PRICES  AGAIN 

SHOW  STEADY  UPWARD  TREND 

Recent  Movement  Has  Been  Heaviest  in  Illinois 
But  Has  Continued  Slow  in  Wisconsin. 

Timothy  seed  was  in  demand  during  the 
period  Sept.  26-Oct.  17,  and  prices  to  grow- 
ers in  surplus  producing  sections  advanced 
about  35e  per  100  lbs.  Every  section  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table  indicated  higher 
prices  on  Oct.  17,  and  a  majority  of  reports 
indicated  that  dming  the  past  week  the 
trend  of  prices  was  upward.  The  biggest 
increase  was  in  southern  Minnesota  where  an 
advance  of  70c  was  noted.  Prices  on  Oct.  17 
ranged  from  $4.05  per  100  lbs.,  basis  clean 
seed,  in  northeastern  South  Dakota  to  $5.35 
in  Indiana  and  averaged  §4.90  compared 
with  $4.55  three  weeks  ago  and  $4  a  year  ago. 

Approximately  80  f<-  of  the  crop  has  been 
sold  by  growers.  Up  to  Oct.  17  the  biggest 
movement  occurred  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana  and  the  smallest  movement  in  Wis- 
consin. In  general  the  movement  to  date  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  although  the 
early  movement  this  year  slightly  exceeded 
that  of  last  year. 

During  liie  two  weeks  ending  Oct.  21 
approximately  321,000  lbs.  of  timothy  was 
exported  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  to 
Great  Britain.  France,  Germany,  and  Cuba. 

Timothy  Seed  Prices  and  Movement. 


Prices  offered 

Percentage  of 

growers  per  100 

1921  crop  sold 

lbs.,  basis  clean 

by  growers 

State  or  section. 

seed. 

by— 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

11. 

26, 

17, 

11, 

26, 

17, 

1921. 

1922. 

1922. 

1921. 

1922. 

1922. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Northeast  em  Iowa. 

$a.s5 

$4.25 

$4.90 

70 

65 

75 

Southwestern  Iowa 

3.  SO 

4.55 

5.10 

85 

85 

85 

Southeastern  Iowa. 

3. 05 

4.60 

5.10 

75 

75 

SO 

Northwestern  Mo . . 

4.00 

4.55 

4.85 

85 

80 

80 

Northeastern  Mo. . . 

4.05 

4.  SO 

4.90 

85 

75 

80 

Southern  Minn 

3. 75 

4.25 

4.95 

65 

oo 

65 

Northeastern  S.  Dak 

3. 65 

4.00 

4.05 

SO 

50 

50 

Northern  III 

4.00 

4.55 

4.95 

75 

50 

«5 

Central  HI 

4.50 
4.25 

4.60 
4.50 

4.95 
5.00 

SO 
95 

65 
66 

90 

80 

Indiana 

4.35 
4.10 

5.00 
4.85 

5.35 
5.00 

SO 
80 

00 

65 

85 

Northern  Ohio 

75 

Wisconsin 

3.90 

4.75 

4.85 

20 

20 

20 

Carpet  Grass  Seed  Prices  Unchanged. 

Prices  being  paid  for  caipet-giass  seed  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  unchanged, 
ranging  20c\-30<?  per  100  lbs.,  basis  clean. 
mostly  22c-25<(!.  Movement  from  growers 
hands  has  been  above  normal  because  of  the 
reported  good  demand  by  seedsmen. 

In  Jefferson  County,  Miss.,  50 %  of  the 
crop  was  reported  sold  up  to  Oct,  20.  while 
in  Wilkinson  County.  Miss.,  and  East 
Feliciana  Parish,  La."  only  10%-35%  had 
been  sold.  In  the  latter  counties  there  is 
some  inclination  on  the  part  of  growers  to 
hold  their  supplies  until  the  spring  demand 
from  farmers  develops.  The  quality  of  the 
seed  is  somewhat  better  than  last  year. 


Redtop  Seed  Prices  Higher. 

Fully  three-fourths  of  the  redtop  seed 
crop  is  estimated  to  have  been  sold  by 
growers  up  to  Oct.  17.  Most  of  the  seed  that 
remains  unsold  is  controlled  by  a  pool  that 
is  having  the  seed  recleaned  by  a  few  of  the 
local  dealers.  Prices  paid  growers  on  Oct. 
17  were  mostly  $13-$14  per  100  lbs.  for  re- 
cleaned seed  and  averaged  about  50c  per 
100  lbs.  higher  than  three  weeks  ago.  About 
30,000  lbs.  was  exported  to  Fiance  and  Nor- 
way  from  New  York  during  the  week  ending 
Oct.  21. 
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WORLD'S  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

SLIGHTLY  BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

World's    Production   of   Other   Main   Food   Crops 
Expected  to  be  Larger  than  Last  Year. 

The  production  of  rye,  barley,  and  pota- 
toes for  all  countries  reporting  is  larger  than 
for  the  same  countries  last  year.  Eye  pro- 
duction for  16  countries  is  101%  of  the 
production  for  the  same  countries  last  year, 
but  only  91  %  of  the  average  for  1909-1913. 
The  production  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  163  %  of  last  year's  crop,  while  the 
production  of  European  countries  is  only 
93%  of  the  crop  of  1921. 

The  production  of  barley  in  1922  for  24 
countries  is  104%  of  the  1921  harvest  but 
only  96  %  of  the  average  for  1909-1913.  The 
barley  crop  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
this  year  is  129  %  of  last  year's  crop  and  for 
15  European  countries  it  is  103%  of  last 
year's.  The  potato  crop  is  larger  in  nearly 
all  countries  this  year  than  last,  the  total 
production  being  128  %  of  that  of  1921  for  the' 
same  countries  and  101%  of  the  average  for 
1909-1913. 

Wheat  production  in  1922,  according  to 
latest  estimates,  is  99  %  of  the  production  in 
1921,  being  109%  of  last  year's  in  North 
America  and  81  %  in  Europe. 

Conditions  of  the  new  wheat  crop  are 
good  in  Argentina,  Australia,  and  India, 
and  about  average  in  South  Africa.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  cablegram  from  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture,  the  prog- 
ress on  the  new  crop  is  normal  in  Italy, 
Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia,  but  September 
rains  retarded  the  work  very  much  in  Eng- 
land and  Czechoslovakia,  and  also  to  some 
extent  in  France.  Better  progress  is 
reported  in  Germany. 

In  Russia,  according  to  a  commercial 
report,  the  germination  of  the  newly  sown 
wheat  has  been  retarded  by  poor  weather 
conditions. 

According  to  a  cablegram  received  from 
the  Department  of  Statistics  of  India,  the 
area  planted  to  cotton  up  to  about  Oct.  1, 
which  is  usually  about  83  %-  of  the  total  area, 
is  17,412,000  acres.  This  is  108  %  of  the  area 
on  the  corresponding  date  last  year  but  only 
94  %  of  the  average  area  at  the  corresponding 
date  for  the  five  years  1916-17  to  1920-21.. 


Belgium    Removes    Ban    on    Danish    and 
British  Cattle. 

The  Government  of  Belgium  has  lifted  its 
restrictions  against  the  importation  of  Danish 
and  British  cattle,  effective  Sept.  12,  1922, 
reports  the  American  consul  at  Copenhagen. 
The  import  of  Danish  and  English  cattle, 
however,  has  been  restricted  to  600  head  per 
week  on  account  of  the  limited  facilities  at 
Antwerp  for  carrying  out  the  Belgian  quar- 
antine regulations. 

It  is  expected  that  Denmark  will  furnish 
all  of  the  600  head  of  cattle  allowed  each 
week  since  no  imports  from  England  are" 
anticipated.  Before  the  war  Denmark 
shipped  as  high  as  2,000  head  of  cattle  to 
Belgium  weekly.  Norway  and  Czecho- 
slovakia are  now  taking  considerable  num- 
bers of  Danish  cattle,  but  exports  to  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  have  practically 
ceased  on  account  of  the  exchange  and  the 
import  restrictions. 


EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR  DURING  AUGUST,  1921  AND  192?. 


The  exports  of  wheat  and. wheat  flour  for 
the  first  two  montlrs  of  the  present  crop  year 
amounted  to  39,000,000  bus.  less  than  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  Belgium,  Germany, 
the  Netherlancls,  and  the  Urjited  Kingdom, 
all  of  which  countries  are  important  buyers 
of  American  wheat,  have  each  taken  much 
less  in  the  first  two  months  of  this  crop  year 
than  for  the  same  period  in -1921.    France, 


on  the  other  hand,  has  imported  much  more 
this  year  than  last. 

It  is  proposed  hereafter  to  publish  monthly 
exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and  the 
accumulated  exports  for  the  crop  year  com- 
pared with  the  exports  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  In  converting  flour  into  terms  of 
wheat,  one  barrel  is  taken  to  be  equivalent 
to  4^  bus.  of  wheat. 


IData  from  Department  of  Commerce.] 


Exported  to- 


Belgium 

Finland 

France 

Germany. 

Gibraltar 

Italy , 

Netherlancls 

Norway 

Russia  in  Europe 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba.. 

Brazil .-. 

British  India 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Kwangtung,  leased  territory. 
All  other  countries 


Total. 


"Wheat. 


A"ugust, 
1921. 


Bushels. 
5,799,925 


1,170,257 

11,044,063 

94,967 

5,465,412 

7,493,774 


87,986 

76,232 

11,705,309 

13,464,763 

338,912 

1,217 

186,666 


August, 
1922. 


Bushels. 
2,362,909 


2,624,650 
4,846,219 

284,000- 
4,372,501 
3,517,920 

132,533 
85,064 

188,560 


513,644 
1,693*702' 


58,536,829 


5,263,477 

9,243,114 

30 

2,017 

ss 

98,400 
56,668 


605,475 


19,574 


33,703,199 


Wheat  flour. 


August, 
1921. 


Barrels. 

18,804 

93,410 

281 

56,380 

4,705 

24,258 

129,074 

84,063 

12,392 

18,930 

125,338 

732,728 

13,990 

12,270 

86,306 

20,362 


350 
66,394 
39,323 


333,215 


1,872,573 


August, 
1922. 


Barrels. 

3,572 

40,450 

661 

42,137 

1,356 

3,374 
97,115 
30,298 
43,042 

3,300 

47,840 

207,663 

3,774 
29,397 
90,206 
44,867 


65,301 
102,352 
19, 874 
55,729 
236,832 


1,169,152 


Wheat  and 
in  terms 


wjieat  flour, 
of  wheat . 


july- 

August, 

1921. 


Bushels. 

7,597,510 

548,937 

1,704,131 

16,060,618 

916,481 

9.886,  863 

11,698,478 

402,035 

90,619 

351,500 

1,051,598 

22,868,695 

17,193,562 

732,109 

475,046 

290,058 


July- 
August, 
1922. 


3,825 
365,261 
948, 180 


4,191,2*1 


Bushels. 

4,254,936 
310,568 

3,185,176 

5,439,128 
491,482 

7,883,336 

6,435,668 
350,446 
641,029 
264,795 
415,278 

9,071,909 
12,842,760 
233,110 
710,692 
398,811 
98,400 
428,525 
703, 863 
900,482 
422,383 

2,579,251 


97,370,78?  1    58,062,028 


IMPORTS  OF  WOOL  DURING  AUGUST,  1922. 
[Data  from  Department  of  Commerce.] 


Total  for- 


August,  1922 

August,  1921 

January- August,  1922. 
January-August,  1921. 


Clothing.         Combing. 


Pounds. 
2, 398, 763 
3, 947, 376 

25, 617, 074 
200,  667, 684 


Pounds. 
19, 063, 316 


100, 916, 583 
10. 166, 216 


Carpet. 


Pounds. 
12, 132, 490 
11,844,309 
118,818,934 
59,798,488 


Hair  of 

Angora 
goat,  al- 
paca, etc. 


Pounds. 

877, 900 

75, 059 

5,  283, 362 

2, 888, 950 


Grand 
total. 


Pounds. 

34, 472, 469 

15,  866,  744 

250.635,953 

273,521.338 


Imported  from— 


Argentina 

Australia , 

British  South  Africa, 

Canada 

China 

New  Zealand. 

United  Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Clothing. 


Unsorted. 


Unwashed 


Pounds. 
261, 619 
84,380 


636, 744 


235, 235 

327, 453 

75, 362 


1, 620, 793 


Sorted. 


Un- 
washed. 


Pounds. 

155 

362, 575 

168,976 


25, 213 
97, 820 


654, 739 


Washed 

or     . 

scoured. 


Pounds. 


116, 749 


6,482 


123, 231 


Combing. 


Unsorted. 


Sorted. 


Unwashed.  Scoured.  AJca0s^eea°r  Unwashed. 


Pounds. 

3, 126, 105 

509,491 


411,945 
177, 507 


1, 377, 365 

1, 249, 982 

9,-410 


6, 861. 805 


Pounds. 
6,805 
4,987 


6,562 


15, 190 


33,544 


Pounds. 

65,386 

632,073 

264,  S06 

9,682 


32, 730 


34, 517 


1,  039, 194 


Pounds. 
415, 483 
10, 299, 758 
60 


73, 856 

339, 297 

250 


11, 128, 773 


Total. 


Pounds. 

3, 875, 553 

12, 010, 013 

433,842 

1, 058, 380 

177, 507 

99,069 

2, 095, 491 

1,577,685 

134, 539 


21,462,079 


Imported  from- 


Argentina 

British  South  Africa.. 

China 

France 

Germany 

Greece  in  Asia 

Italy 

Kwantung,  leased  ter- 
ritory  

Netherlands 


Carpet. 


Washed  or 
unwashed. 


Pounds. 
498,202 


3,434,486 
643, 587 
330,419 
115. 750 
S63,657 

67,000 
75,023 


Scoured, 


Hair  of 
the  An- 
gora goat 

and 
alpaca, 

eto. 


Pounds. 


1,594 


Pounds. 


469, 710 
17,061 


Imported  from- 


Palestine  and  Syria. 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Asia , 

Turkey  in  Europe. . . 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Carpet. 


Washed  or 
unwashed. 


Scoured. 


Pounds. 

322,682 

88,872 

95, 554 

117,307 

171,286 

15,115,553 

191,518 


12, 130, 891 


Pounds. 


1,594 


Hair  of 
the  An- 
gora goat 

and 
alpaca, 

etc. 


Pounds. 


216, 170 
126,322 
48,637 


877,900 


1  Includes  4,273  lbs.  of  camel's  hair. 


Exports  of  oranges  from  the  United  States 
totaled  1,517,994  boxes  in  1920,  of  which 
1,417,001  boxes  went,  to  Canada. 


More  than  half  the  bacon  exported  from 
the  United  States  duiing  the  years  1918, 
1919,  and  1920  went  to  the  United  Kina-dom. 
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NEW  HIGH  PRICE  LEVELS  FOR 
SEASON  REACHED  DURING  WEEK 

Active  Demand  for  both  Cotton  and  Cotton  Goods 
Continued— Middling  Up  to  23.08  Cents. 

Cotton  prices  during  the  week  ending  Oct. 
21  reached  new  high  levels  for  the  season 
under  the  impetus  of  the  continued  active 
demand  for  both  raw  cotton  and  cotton 
goods.  A  hardening  of  the  spot  basis  in  the 
southern  markets  and  a  decrease  in  hedge 
selling  on  the  future  exchanges  were  re- 
ported. The  change  in  the  basis  was 
ascribed  partly  to  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  farmers  and  merchants  to  hold  cotton  in 
the  hope  of  higher  prices  later  in  the  season. 
Both  northern  and  southern  mills  were 
stated  to  be  active  buyers  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. Political  and  economic  conditions 
abroad  continued  unsettled. 

The  average  quoted  price  of  Middling  cot- 
ton in  the  10  designated  spot  markets  on 
Oct.  21  was  23.08<f  per  lb.,  a  new  high  level 
for  the  season.  Prior  to  the  week  under  re- 
view the  highest  point  reached  during  this 
season  was  22. 48$,  which  was  the  average  on 
Aug.  21.  This  was  surpassed  on  both  Friday 
and  Sam:  day  of  last  week.  The  low  mark 
for  the  sea-on  was  19.95<J-,  touched  on  Sept. 
30.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  noted  that 
there  has  been  an  advance  of  3$(j;  per  lb.  in 
the  average  price  during  the  three  weeks 
ending  Oct.  21.  The  average  quoted  price 
of  iliddling  in  the  10  markets  on  Oct.  14  was 
21.81$. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  142  points  dur- 
ing the  week,  closing  at  23.690.  October 
contracts  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change advanced  132  points,  closing  at 
23.25$. 

On  Oct.  20  the  Department  of  Commerce 
announced  that  37,075,407  cotton  spinning 
spindles  were  in  place  in  the  United  States 
on  Sept.  30,  of  which  33,296,513  were  oper- 
ated at  some  time  during  September,  com- 
pared with  32,499,324  for  August  and 
33.874,620  for  September,  1921.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  active  spindle  hours  re- 
ported for  the  month  was  7,760,863,470,  com- 
pared with  8,033,002,129  for  August  and 
7,379,408,671  for  September,  1921.  Based 
on  an  activity  of  25£  days  and  8.74  hours  per 
day,  the  average  number  of  spindles  oper- 
ated during  September  was  34,822,378,  or 
93.9%  of  capacity  on  a  single  shift  basis. 
The  average  number  of  spindles  operated 
during  August  was  34,041,029  and  during 
September,  1921,  was  34,322,831. 

Foreign  exchange  quotations  were  irreg- 
ular during  the  week.  Demand  sterling  ad- 
vanced from  S4.43|  to  $4.45f ,  francs  declined 
from  7. 57c. to  7. 32$,  and  German  marks  de- 
clined from  .03£<t  to  .02-!$. 


SPOT  COTTON  QUOTATIONS. 

Price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  lor  Oct.  21,  the  commercial  differences  in  price  between  Middling  and  other  grades 
of  American  Upland  cotton  at  each  of  the  10  markets  named,  and  average  differences  and  prices  for  the  corre- 
sponding days  in  1921  and  1920,  together  •with  the  total  number  of  bales  sold  during  the  week  ending  Oct.  21, 
in  each  of  the  markets,  as  reported  by  the  cotton  exchanges. 


White  Standards: 

Iliddling  Fair 

Strict  Good  Middling 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling 


Strict  Low  Middling. 

Low  Middling 

Strict  Good  Ord.2..., 

Good  Ordinary  2 

Yellow  Tinged: 

Good  Middling , 

Strict  Middling 

Middling8 . 

Strict  Low  Middling  2 

Low  Middling  2. . . 
Yellow  Stained: 

Good  Middling... 

Strict  Middling3.. 

Middling2 

Blue  Stained: 

Good  Middling2.. 

Strict  Middling2.. 

Middling2 

Sales  lor  week,  bales. . 


Nor- 
folk. 


On.i 

200 
150 
100 

50 
23.50 
Off. 

50 
100 
175 
250 

Even 
50 
100 
175 
275 

100 
200 
275 

150 

225 

300 

5,110 


Au- 
gus- 
ta. 


On. 

125 

100 

75 

50 

23.38 

Off. 

50 

100 

150 

200 

Even. 
50 
100 
150 
200 

100 
150 
200 

100 
150 
200 
912 


Sa- 
van- 
nah. 


On. 
125 
100 
75 
50 
23.38 
Off 
50 
100 
150 
200 

Even. 

50 

150 

225 

300 

100 

200 
-.  300 

150 

225 

300 

2,003 


Mont- 
gom- 
ery. 


On 
150 
113 
75 
38 
22.7 
Off. 
50 
125 
200 
275 

Even. 

50 

150 

225 

300 

100 
175 
250 

125 

200 

275 

1,177 


Mem- 
phis 


On. 

125 

100 

75 

50 

22.75 

Off. 

50 

125 

200 

300 

25 
50 
125 
175 
250 

125 

150 
200 

100 

125 

150 

16, 100 


Little 
Rock, 


Dal- 
las. 


On. 

175 

125 

75 

50 

22.50 

Off. 

50 

100 

175 

275 

Even. 

50 

150 

225 

300 

100 
175 
250 

125 
200 
275 


On. 
125 
100 
75 
50 
22.85 

°#:n 

50 

125 
225 
325 

Even 

75 

175 

250 

325 

125 
225 
325 

150 
225 
300 


27,  61775,  521 


Hous- 
ton 


On 

150 

125 

75 

50 

23.35 

Off. 

75 

150 

250 

350 

Even. 

50 

175 

250 

325 

150 
250 
350 

150 
225 
300 


Gal- 
ves- 
ton. 


On. 

125 

100 

75 

50 

23.30 

Off. 

75 

150 

250 

350 

Even. 

50 

175 

250 

325 

150 
225 
325 

150 

225 

300 


Average. 


53,  512  20,  3S8!20, 166 3 


Oct. 
22, 

1921. 


Oct. 
23, 
1920. 


On. 
223 
173 
103 
58 

18.42 

Off. 

93 

220 

345 

448 

45 
135 
235 
348 
453 

223 
313 
418 

270 

360 
453 

89,443! 


On. 
288 
233 
178 
95 
20.55 
Off. 
218 
4S8 
720 
923 

123 
218 
385 

578 


37Q 
485 
630 

455 
575 
715 


1  The  differences  are  stated  in  terms  of  points  or  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  By  "On"  is  meant  that 
the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  Middling  and  by  "Off"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number 
of  points  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  price  of  Middling. 

2  These  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made-subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton 
futures  act,  as  amended,  on  the  future  exchanges  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

a  Total  sales.  Salre  from  Aug.  1  to  Oct.  21  amounted  to  1,787,738  bales,  compared  with  1,250,547  bales  during 
he  corresponding  period  in  1921. 


Closing  Future  Prices  for  October  21  and  for  the  Corre- 
sponding Days  in  1920  and  1921. 


New  York. 

New  Orleans. 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1922 

1921 

1920 

October 

March 

Cents. 

23.69 
23.75 
23.48 
23.64 
23.52 

Cents. 

18.15 
18.30 
18.11 
18.00 
'17.57 

Cents. 

"26.65 

20.45 
20.50 
20.15 

Cents. 

23.25 
23.17 
23.12 
23.15 
23.08 

Cents. 
17.68 
17.  S3 
17.77 
17.55 

Cents. 
20.00 
20.28 
20.06 
19.98 

May 

17.05    19.75 

Daily  Closing  Quotations  for  Middling  Spot  Cotton  at 
10  Spot  Markets  for  the  Week  Ending  October  21. 


Market. 


Norfolk 

Augusta 

Savannah..' 

Montgomery... 
New  Orleans. . . 

Memphis 

Little  Rock 

Dallas 

Houston 

Galveston 


Average. . , 


Mon. 


Cents. 
22.13 
22. 13 
22.00 
21.37 
21.75 
21.75 
21.50 
21.30 
21.80 
22.00 


21.77 


Tue. 


Cents. 
22. 75 
22.63 
22.50 
22.00 
22,25 
2Z00 
21.75 
21.85 
22.40 
22.50 


22.26 


Wed.jThur.i  Fri.  I  Sat. 


Cents.' Cents. 
22.  88:  22.  88 
22.75|  22.75 
22.75;  22.75 
22.12  22.12 
22.50!  22.50 
22.  25|  22.  25 
22.  00  22. 00 
22.15!  22.15 
22.60,  22.60 
22.50    22.70 


22.45!  22.47 


Cents. {Cents. 
23.25  23.50 
23. 00:  23. 38 
23.00  23.38 
22.37!  22.75 
22.50j  23.00 
22.25!  22-  75 
22. 25'  22.50 
22.501  22.85 
23.OO;  23.35 
22.95   23.30 


22.711  23.08 


Spot  Quotations  for  Middling  Upland  Cotton  at  New 
York  on  October  20  for  each  of  the  Past  32  Years. 


'Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1891.... 

8.31 

1902... 

..    8.70 

1913... 

...  14.30 

1892.... 

8.25 

1903... 

. .     9.  80 

1914... 



1893.... 

8.56 

1904... 

..  10.15 

1915... 

...  12.65 

1891.... 

5.88 

1905. . . 

..  10.40 

1916... 

...  18.40 

1895... 

9. 12 

1905 
1907... 

11.00 
..  11.75 

1917 
1918... 

...  28.65 

1896.... 

7.94 

...  32.85 

1897.... 

6.19 

1908... 

..     9.25 

1919... 

...  35.30 

1898.... 

5.50 

1909... 

..  13.90 

1920... 

...  20.50 

1899.... 

7.38 

1910... 

..  14.45 

1921... 

...  19.20 

1900.... 

9.75 

1911... 

..     9.45 

1922... 

...  23.45 

1901.... 

8.50 

1912... 

..  10.90 

ACREAGE  PLANTED  TO  EGYPTIAN  COTTON,  BY  VARIETIES. 

[Compiled  from  Reports  of  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Agriculture.) 


Variety. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

A cres. 

1, 176, 241 

375,625 

100, 349 

40, 834 

39, 452 

3, 622 

1,652 

3,273 

Acres. 

988,675 

284, 346 

37,617 

22,407 

21, 524 

5,056 

231 

5,707 

Acres. 

1,190,008 

346, 858 

36, 481 

24, 508 

21, 801 

3,859 

101 

9,845 

A  errs. 

1,318,759 

294, 694 

45, 743 

23, 993 

31, 193 

4,455 

2,166 

176,324 

Acres. 
1, 033, 307 
176,  994 

Mitafifi 

7,028 
8,974 

Nubari 

Aflf  Assil 

6,061 

1,315 

Joannovloh 

311 

106,979 

Total 

1, 741, 048 

1, 365, 563 

1,633,461 

1, 897, 327 

1,340,969 

Imports  of  Foreign  Cotton  from  August  1  to  September  30. 
[500-lb.  bales.) 


From— 

1913 

1921 

1922 

Egypt 

9,553 
1,885 

1,245 
1,012 
1,539 

8, 124 

1,000 

306 

301 

2,261 

13  478 

Peru 

944 

All  other  countries 

743 

-54 

3,889 

Total 

15, 2:>4 

11, 992 

19, 108 

Stocks  of  American  Cotton  in  Europe  on  October  20, 
1922,  and  on  the  Corresponding  Day  in  Previous  Years. 


At— 

1913 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Manchester 

1,000 
bales. 

303 
23 

213 

1,000 
bales. 

100 
10 

133 

1,000 
bales. 

470 
51 

215 

1,000 
bales. 

450 
66 

177 

1.000 
bales. 

440 
43 

555 

1,000 
bales. 

298 
27 

1S4 

Total 

539 

243 

736 

693 

1,038 

509 

Cotton  Movement  from  August  1  to  October  20. 
[Information  from  commercial  sources.) 


Port  receipts 

Port  stocks 

Interior  receipts 

Interior  stocks 

Into  sight 

Northern  spinners'  takings. . 

Southern  spinners'  takings. . 

World's   visible   supply    of 

American  cotton 


1922 


1,000 

bales. 

1,773 

964 

2,612 

1,187 

3,603 

397 

825 

3.107 


1921 


1,000 
bales. 
1,835 
1,505 
2,379 
1,313 
3,135 
428 
1,079 

4,416 


1913 


1,000 

bales. 

2,642 

650 

1,859 

440 

3,6S0 

424 

531 

2,551 


Exports  of  American  Cotton  from  August  1  to  October  20. 
[Information  from  commercial  sources.) 


To- 


Great  Britain 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

China 

Spain 

Belgium 

Other  countries. 


Total. 


1922 


Bales. 
327,904 
174,999 
198,087 
91,445 
95,900 
3,800 
69,793 
38,498 
38,345 


1,038,771 


1921 


Bales. 

335,246 

212,635 

363,793 

85,069 

243,758 

53,652 

77,970 

47,404 

59,255 


1,478,782 


1913 » 


Bales. 
708,607 
261,033 
574,  S83 

•    .81,516 
34,931 


53,121 
43,667 
40,TlS4 


1,797,812 


1  Exports  for  1913  are  for  the  period  Aug.  1  to  Oct.  17. 

Exports  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  20  amounted  to 
174,158  bales,  compared  with  97,009  bales  the  previous 
week,  241,656  bales  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1921, 
and  379,130  bales  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  17,  1913. 


October  28, 1922. 
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Premium  Staple  Cotton. 

A  fair  demand  for  premium  staple  cotton 
was  reported  at  New  Orleans  and  a  good 
demand  at  Memphis.  Some  of  the  Eales 
reported  in  these  two  markets  during  the 
week  were  as  follows: 

New  "Orleans:  Cent's. 

Middling  to  Strict  Middling,  full  lln ».-.  24£ 

Middling.  l^  ins 24£ 

Strict  Low  Middling  to  Middling,  l-rVtolJins..  24 

Middling,  1-&  toljms '. 25| 

Middling  to  Strict  Middling,  full  1|  ins 27 

Strict  Low  Middling,  \\  to  1-rVins 25 

Strict  Middling,  1J  tolfVins 28 

Middling,  1-fVins 29 

Middling  to  Strict  Middling,  1^  ins 30 

Strict  Middling,  full  1&  ins 30 

Memphis: 

Strict  Middling,  l^  ins 25J 

Middling,  ljins 27 

Middling,  1A  ins 30 

Strict  Low  Middling,  1-fVins :  28 

Strict  Middling,  ljins 33 

Strict  Middling,  1-fr  to  1-f  ins 37 

The  average  premiums  quoted  in  the  New 
Orleans  and  Memphis  markets  for  the  staple 
lengths  specified  are  stated  below  for  Mid- 
dling cotton  based  on  Middling  short  staple 
cotton  at  234;  per  lb.  at  New  Orleans,  and 
22fe  at  Memphis  on  Oct.  21,  1922,  and  18H 
per  lb.  at  New  Orleans  and  19J0  at  Mem- 
phis on  Oct.  22,  1921. 


Lengths. 

New  Orleans. 

Memphis. 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

Points. 
150 
375 
550 
800 

Points. 

175 

750 

1,100 

1,500 

Points. 
225 
425 
725 
925 

Points. 
200 

700 

1,100 

1,300 

Quotations  reported  on  Oct.  20  for  Pima 
American-Egyptian  cotton  f.  o.  b.  New 
England  mill  points  were  as  follows:  No.  1 
grade,  37<t  per  lb.;  No.  2,  35d>;  No.  3,  34^. 


COTTONSEED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS. 

Week  ending — 

City. 

Oct.  14, 1922. 

Oct.  15, 1921. 

Car 
lots. 

Wagon 
lots. 

Car 

lots. 

Wagon 
lots. 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Per  ton. 
$40.00 
40.00 

Per  ton. 
$33. 00 

Per  ton. 
$38.00 

Per  ton. 
$33. 50 
33.00 

37.00 

35.00 

33.00 

Windsor,  N.  C 

36.00 

33  00 

Laurel  Hill,  N.  C. . . 

43.00 
40.00 

38.00 
38.00 
38.00 
36.00 

Maxton,  N.'C 

Orangeburg,  S.  C... 
North,  S.  C 

40.00 

38.00 

36.00 
39.00 

35.00 

40.00 
38.00 
40.00 
38.00 
39.00 
38.00 
30.00 
35.00 
38.00 
37.00 
35.00 
30.00 

Heath  Springs,  S.C. 
Kershaw,  S.  C 

35. 00 
40.00 
36.00 
40.00 
38-40. 00 

31.00 
36.00 
32.00 

35^37.'66 

36  00 

Montgomery,  Ala... 
Dallas,  Tex 

36.00 
34.00 
32.00 

Houston,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

New  Orleans,  La 

33.00 

30.00 

27.00 

35.00 
35. 00 
36. 00.. 
39.00 
33.00 
36-38. 00 
34.00 
36.00 
37.00 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

30.00 
30.00 
37.00 
30.00 
33.00 
30.00 
33.00 
32.00 
40.00 
30.00 
25.00 
34.00 
32.00 
33.00 
35.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
34.00 
30.00 

28.00 
30-35.  00 

33.00 

30.00 

Greenville,  Miss 

Glen  Allen,  Miss 

Greenwood,  Miss 

33.00 

28-30. 00 

36.00 

35.00 

34.50 

39.00 

85-38. 00 

33.00 

33.00 

37.00 

33-35. 00 

30.00 

35-38. 00 

33.00 

37.00 

West  Point,  Miss 

Covington,  Tenn 

Ripley,  Term 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Little  Rock,  Ark.... 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark 

32.00 
30-31. 00 

28.00 
27.00 

Forrest  City,  Ark... 

Mammoth  Springs, 
Ark 

30.00 

Wilmot,  Ark...  .... 

Stocks  of  Government-Classed  Cotton  at  Future 
Markets. 

Inspected  cotton,  Government-classed,  in  ware- 
houses»at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  on 
Oct.  20,  and  on  the  corresponding  day  in  1921,  of  the 
grades  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  on  the 
exchanges  in  these  markets  subject  to  section  5  of  the 
United  States  cotton  futures  act  as  amended: 


Grade. 


Middling  Fair 

Strict  Good  Middling . . . 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling 

Strict  Low  Middling 

Low  Middling 

Good  Middling  Yellow 

Tinged 

Strict  Middling  Yellow 

Tinged 

Good  Middling  Yellow 

Stained 


New  York. 


1922 


Bales. 

5 

631 

6,140 

12, 547 

12, 006 

5,451 

705 

1,774 

547 


Total 39,815110,878   38,481    84,449 


1921 


Bales. 


233 
4,258 
17, 914 
41,638 
32,  812 
7,592 

3,185 

3,225 

21 


New  Orleans. 
1922       1921 


Bales. 

1 

351 

5,742 

14, 273 

12, 172 

4,522 

505 

545 

367 


Bales. 

3 

292 

3,474 

17,705 

33, 195 

17, 476 

6,337 

3,136 

2,828 


Total  stocks  of  cotton,  all  kinds,  on  Oct.  20,  at  the 
port  of  New  York  were  62,378  bales,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding day  in  1921,  137,684  bales:  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  197,151  bales,  and  for  the  corresponding  day 
in  1921,  418,526  bales. 


SURVEY  OF  FEED  SITUATION. 

(Concluded  from  page  383.) 
stuffs  during  the  past  few  months  has  been 
highly  satisfactory  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  outlook  which  would  indicate 
a  diminished  output  of  the  principal  feed- 
stuffs  during  the  next  few  months. 
•  The  output  of  corn  mills  continues  heavy, 
offerings  by  linseed  oil  mills  show  a  gradual 
improvement,  and  it  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated by  members  of  the  trade  that  the 
production  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake 
this  year  will  be  approximately  25%  greater 
than  last  year.  The  production  of  wheat 
feeds,  it  is  thought,  will  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  last  year.  Variations  in  the  an- 
nual production  are  commonly  due  to  the 
export  demand  for  flour.  If  the  export  de- 
mand is  principally  for  flour,  rather  than 
for  wheat,  it  results  in  increased  supplies 
and  offerings  of  wheat  feeds.  If  the  demand 
is  principally  for  wheat  the  usual  annual 
production  based  on  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  flour  and  flour  exports  is  the  result. 

THE   FOREIGN   SITUATION. 

The  export  demand  for  oil  cake  and  meal 
has  not  been  so  good  as  last  season.  Con- 
ditions in  European  countries,  such  as  Den- 
mark and  Holland,  which  contract  for  ap- 
proximately 70%  -80%  of  our  total  exports 
of  these  feeds,  do  not  point  to  an  unusually 
heavy  demand  this  year.  Reports  from 
abroad  indicate  that  conditions  in  most  of 
the  important  dairying  countries  in  Europe 
are  favorable  for  late  pastures  and  light  feed- 
ing this  year.  Unfavorable  foreign  exchange 
rates  and  comparatively  heavy  stocks  of 
fodder  and  feedstuffs  in  these  countries  are 
other  deterrent  factors  to  an  increased  de- 
mand. 

The  exports  of  oil  cake  and  oil  cake  meal 
for  August,  1922,  showed  a  decided  de- 
crease, amounting  to  only  63,613,195  lbs. 
compared  to  138,546,284  lbs.  during  August, 
1921,  while  for  the  eight  months  ending 
Aug.  31,  1922,  the  total  exports  were  522,- 
792,539  lbs.  compared  to  761,564,069  lbs. 
during  the  same  period  of  1921.  The 
decreased  export  demand  will  necessarily 
result  in  the  availability  of  additional  sup- 
plies for  domestic  consumption. 

Prices  of  certain  feeds  have  risen  to  a 
point  where  it  becomes  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  dairy  farmer  to  conduct  his 
operations  at  a  profit.    The  feeding  of  stock 


with  the  present  keen  competition  and  high 
feeding  cost  also  presents  a  serious  problem 
and  unless  handled  intelligently  and  scienti- 
fically means  the  difference  between,  profit 
and  loss.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  feeders  will  restrict  their  pur- 
chases of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  to  abso- 
lute requirements  only.  The  relatively 
lower  prices  for  corn  and  oats  no  doubt  will 
result  in  increased  use  of  provender  sup- 
plemented with  the  necessary  protein  feeds. 

Although  the  corn  crop  is  expected  to  be 
smaller  than  that  of  last  year  it  will  come 
close  to  or  slightly  exceed  the  5-year  aver- 
age. The  oat  crop  is  expected  to  be  larger 
than  in*  1921.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
there  will  not  be  any  shortage  of  carbohy- 
drate feeds.  Present  indications  also  point 
to  a  heavy  production  and  ample  supplies 
of  high  protein  feeds.  The  reports  received 
by  the  department  indicate  that  with  few 
exceptions  stocks  of  these  feeds  at  mills  on 
Oct.  1  were  larger  than  last  year  and  that 
shipments  from  mills  were  less.  A  number 
of  cotton  oil  mills  advise  that  because  of 
prohibitive  freight  rates  shipments  to  mar- 
kets formerly  used  by  them  are  out  of  the 
question.  They  will,  therefore,  be  obliged 
to  depend  upon  the  local  demand  and  that 
which  may  develop  within  a  radius  of  100 
to  150  miles.  Looking  over  the  situation 
from  this  angle  with  credit  conditions  in  the 
South  anything  but  favorable,  many  mills 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  present  prices  for  these  feeds  could 
be  maintained. 

The  hay  crop  will  be  approximately  12 \  c/r, 
greater  than  that  produced  last  year.  The 
hay  business  is  still  overwhelmingly  de- 
pressed by  high  freight  rates.  While  heavy 
supplies  are  available  in  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming  the  freight  rates  of  from  $11 
to  |12  to  principal  distributing  markets 
do  not  permit  a  free  movement.  How- 
ever, reports  from  most  sections  relative 
to  the  supplies  are  so  uniformly  satisfactory 
that  it  is  not  believed  that  high  transporta- 
tion costs  will  result  in  pronounced  scarci- 
ties but  rather  will  result  in  business  of  a 
more  localized  character. 

While  at  present  many  sections  still  enjoy 
splendid  pasturage  and  many  farmers  have 
ample  farm  reserves  and  are  grinding  their 
own  corn,  oats,  etc.,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  become  necessary  to 
buy  supplementary  feeds. 

As  transportation  difficulties  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  recent  phenomenal  ad- 
vances, and  slow  movement  may  continue 
for  some  time,  a  close  study  of  conditions  in 
near-by  markets  and  tributary  sections  with 
the  view  to  obtaining  needed  requirements 
at  the  most  advantageous  prices,  and  with 
the  quickest  dispatch  possible,  can  not  be 
too  strongly  urged. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  feed  prices 
are  a  very  important  factor  affecting  the 
dairying  industry.  As  the  relative  place 
which  this  country  occupies  in  the  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  is  sixth  in  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  whole  milk,  fifth 
in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  butter, 
and  tenth  in  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  cheese  and  these  products  are  fairly 
popular  in  the  American  home  it  is  quita 
possible  that  high  feed  prices  are  in  a  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  rather  light  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products. 

Feedstuff  prices  and  dairy  products 
prices  are  interdependent  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  an  increased  production  of  dairy 
products  will  not  be  encouraged  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  dairy  farmer  to- pay 
prices  for  feedstuffs  out  of  proportion  to 
those  received  for  dairy  products. 
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Crop  Reports        0 


WAGES  OF  FARM  LABOR  ON 

OCTOBER  1  BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

Excess  of  Supply  Appears  to  Be  Greatest  in  the 
Cotton  Belt — Reports  to  be  Quarterly. 

The  first  of  a  regular  series  of  quarterly 
reports  on  wages  of  male  farm  lahor  has  been 
made  by  the  county  crop  reporters  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  data 
relating  to  Oct.  1.  At  that  time  the  United 
States  average  rate  by  the  month  with  board, 
was  $28.97,  which  compareswith  the  average 
of  $30.14  for  the  year  1921.  By  the  month, 
without  board,  the  average  was  $41.58,  which 
compares  with  the  average  of  $43.32  for  the 
year  1921.  Similarly,  day  wages  with  board 
were  $1.57,  compared  with  $1.68,  and  day- 
wages  without  board  $2.08,  compared  with 
$2.18. 

The  averages  for  Oct.  1,  1921,  are  based 
upon  reports  from  1,300  county  crop  report- 
ers. Of  these  reporters,  30  %  reported  the 
labor  supply  exceeded  the  demand  at  cur- 
rent wages,  33%  reported  theHemand  ex- 
ceeded the  supply,  and  31%  reported  an 
even  balance.  The  excess  of  supply  appears 
to  be  mo3t  pronounced  in  the  cotton  States — ■ 
Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Arkansas — and  also  in  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand 
appears  to  be  relatively  stronger' in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
States. 

The  accompanying  table  presents  details 
by  geographic  divisions. 

Wages  Paid  to  Male  Farm  Labor  on  October  1,  1922, 
Compared  With  Wages  in  1921. 


By  the  month. 

By  the  day. 

Geographic  division. 

With 
board. 

With- 
out 
board. 

With 
boards 

With- 
out 
board. 

North  Atlantic: 

1921  average 

■    Oct.  1  1922 

S3S.  08 
37.  05 

34.98 
33.92 

35.53 
34.41 

22.33 
21.37 

22.72 
21.46 

47.29 
45. 38 

$57. 25 
54.65 

48.84 
47.02 

49.90 

48.78 

32.26 
31.10 

33.10 
30.96 

68.01 
66.81 

$2.20 
2.15 

2.04 
1.95 

2.09 
1.94 

1.22 
1.09 

1.21 

1.07 

2.26 
2.33 

$2.90 
2.86 

North  Central,  east  of 
Mississippi  River: 

2.61 

Oct.  1,  1922 

2.54 

North  Central,  west  of 
Mississippi  River: 

Oct.  1,  1922 

2.73 
'    2.59 

South  Atlantic: 

South  Central: 

Oct.  1,  1922 

1.58 
1.45 

1.58 
1.46 

Far  Western: 

Oct.  1,  1922 

3.01 
3.06 

United-States: 

Oct.  1,  1922 

30.14 
28.97 

43.32 
41.58 

1.68 
1.57 

2.18 
2.08 

Condition    of    Louisiana    Cane    Sugar    on 
October  1  Nearly  Normal. 

The  condition  of  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana 
on  Oct.  1  is  estimated  at  77  compared  with 
79  on  Sept.  1,  1922,  84  on  Oct.  1,  1921,  and 
a  10-year  average  condition  of  77.2  on  Oct.  1. 
A  condition  of  77  on  Oct.  1  forecasts  an 
average  yield  per  acre  of  about  15  tons  and 
a  total  production  of  3,333,000  tons  of  cane 
to  be  used  for  sugar. 

A  production  of  about  233,000  short  tons 
of  sugar  is  expected  based  on  an  average 
production  of  about  140  lbs.  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  oane. 


INDEX    NUMBERS   OF   PRICE    AND    BUYING 
POWER  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 


[1913= 

100.] 

Price  at  the  farm. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
of  com- 
modi- 
ties.1 

Pur- 

Crops 

chas- 

Year and 
month. 

Crops, 
loth  of 
month. 

Live 

stock, 

15th  of 

-month. 

and 
live 

stock 
com- 

ing 
power 
of  farm 
prod- 

bined. 

ucts.2 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1914. 

108 

103 

106 

94 

112 

1915 

110 

95 

102 

97 

106 

1916 

124 

111 

118 

132 

89 

1917 

208 

164 

186 

176 

106 

1918 

224 
234 

192 
198 

20S 
213 

186 
195 

112 

1919 

111 

1920 

238 

168 

203 

234 

86 

1921 

109 

107 

108 

161 

67 

1921. 

September . 

110 

101 

106 

149 

71 

October 

104 

98 

101 

152 

66 

November.. 

98 

92 

95 

152 

62 

December.-. 

97 

91 

94 

152 

62 

1922. 

January 

98" 

95 

96 

150 

65 

February... 

105 

108 

106 

149 

71 

March 

112 

117 

1-14 

150 

76 

April 

May 

115 

115 

115 

153 

75 

118 

118 

118 

161 

-73 

119 

119 

119 

164 

72 

July 

118 

119 

118 

172 

69 

114 

112 

113 

176 

64 

September  . 

110 

109 

110 

170 

64 

1  Excluding  farm  products  and  food. 
:  Expressed  in  terms  of  other  products. 


About  Half  of  Wheat  Crop  Marketed  Up  to 
October  1. 

The  movement  of  wheat  from  farm  to' 
market  up  to  Oct.  1  was  less  rapid  this  year 
than  last  year,  but  was  more  rapid  than  in 
1920,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  the 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
average  for  the  United  States  is  50.1%  this 
year  compared  with  57%  last  year,  and 
41.1%  two  years  ago  of  the  wheat  crop 
marketed  by  Oct.  1. 

Estimates  by  States  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 


State. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

N.  Y 

27 
35 
28 

54 
54 

40 
35 
36 
60 
63 

42 
61 
62 
31 
24 

25 
53 
55 
30 
42 

35 
39 
63 
57 
60 

70 

48 
58 
22 
20 

35 
50 
55 
45 
45 

32 
40 
43 
60 

35 
38 
40 
60 
62 

44 
36 
35 
60 
60 

52 
68 
69 
43 

20 

42 
62 
63 
50 
54 

61 
64 
74 
65 
55 

79 

72 
64 
34 
28 

■         55 
55 
82 
45 
30 

42 
68 
63 
65 

32 

N.J 

42 

Pa 

41 

Del 

59 

Md 

60 

Va  

44 

W.  Va 

33 

N.C 

42 

S.C 

60 

Ga   

53 

Ohio....... 

so 

Ind 

66 

Ill      

73 

35 

Wis 

15 

38 

58 

Mo 

63 

N.  Dak.. 

40 

S.  Dak 

45 

Nebr 

52 

52 

Kv    

77 

60 

Ala 

54 

73 

70 

Ark .. 

61 

27 

26 

52 

N.  Mex 

45 

70 

Utah 

38 

31 

48 

Wash 

50 

53 

Calif...            

55 

41.1 

57.0 

50.1 

Estimated  Quality  of  1922  Spring  Wheat 
Crop  Unusually  High. 

The  unusually  high  quality  of  this  year's 
spring  wheat  crop  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  of  the  crop — 52.1% — is  esti- 
mated to  fall  into  the  Ko.  1  grade..  Last 
year"  as  well  as  in  1920  about  one-fourth  of 
the  spring  wheat  crop  was  estimated  to  grade 
No.  1. 

Of  this  year's  crop  26.4%  is  estimated  to 
grade  No.  2,  and  13.5%  is  estimated  to  grade 
No.  3.  The  percentages  of  the  crop  grading 
No.  4,  No.  5,  and  below  No.  5  are  5*3%,  2%, 
and  0.7%,  respectively.  Thus  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  1922  crop  is  estimated 
to  grade  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated 
percentage  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  in  each 
grade,  by  States,  for  1920,  1921,  and  1922, 
based'  upon  estimates  made  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  mill  and  ele- 
vator operators: 


Grade. 

State  and  year. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

Below 
No.  5. 

Wisconsin: 

1920 

1921 

Per 

cent. 

5.7 

2.7 

17.5 

6.8 
5.6 
49.4 

4.2 
3.1 
15.3 

31.7 
14.0 
53.5 

2.5 
15.7 
51.8 

7.3 
11.2 
10.1 

64.6 

74.7 
84.0 

30.8 
70.0 

77.4 

33.0 

38.3 
35.9 

41.7 

25.9 
33.6 
31.0 

26.9 
37.3 
35.5 

20.0 
22.0 
7.2 

45.3 
50.0 
27.6 

24.0 
24.1 
52.1 

Per 
cent. 
15.2 
16.5 
36.0 

8.0 
12.3 
24.2 

15.2 
12.5 
31.3 

IS.  9 
22.2 
26.4 

5.3 
22.7 
25.2 

14.1 
29.6 
37.8 

20.7 
18.2 
12.1 

27.5 
19.3 
19.5 

30.5 
37.3 
33.2 

32.5 

51.6 
40.1 
44.9 

49.6 
41.5 
49.7 

36.4 
44.2 
29.6 

33.9 
37.6 
38.5 

20.8 
25.6 
26.4 

Per 
cent. 
-25.4 
25.1 
31.3 

11.5 
30.9 
14.5 

19.2 
27.9 
30.9 

18.0 
29.7 
12.9 

8.9 
30.5 
15.3 

17.1 
26.9 
37.7 

10.1 
5.6 
3.1 

22.5 

10.7 
3.1 

19.4 

13.8 
22.0 

19.2 

17.2 
17.1 
18.3 

15.7 
13.5 
10.9 

2S.5 
25.9 
30.7 

14.1 
9.6 
23.2 

16.6 
24.2 

13.5 

Per 
cent. 
20.8 
25.6 
10.4 

19.8 

28.9 

7.7 

19.7 
25.5 
13.0 

14.1 

20.5 

4.8 

14.9 

17.0 
-  5.6 

15.8 
17.4 
9.9 

3.1 
1.4 
.5 

15.0 

Per 
cent. 
IS.  8 
19.7 
3.4 

27.5 
17.0 
3.1 

15.  S 
18.8 
4,S 

10.6 
10.0 
1.9 

19.9 
9.9 
1.7 

14.8 
9.4 
3.0 

.9 
.1 
.3 

3.9 

Per 
cent. 
14.1 
10.4 

1922 

1.4 

Minnesota: 
1920..." 

23.4 

1921 

5.3 

1922 

1.1 

Iowa: 

1920 

25.9 

1921 

12.2 

1922 

4.7 

North  Dakota: 
1920 

6.7 

1921 

3.6 

1922 

.5 

South  Dakota: 
1920 

48.5 

1921 

4.2 

1922 

Nebraska: 

1920 

1921 

.4 

30.9 
5.5 

1922 

1.5 

Montana: 
1920 

.6 

1921 

1922 

0 

Wvoming: 
1920 

.3 

1921. 

1922 

0 

8.7 
7.2 
6.1 

4.2 

5.0 
5.6 
4.3 

3.4 
3.8 
2.0 

10.9 
5.9 

20.0 

4.1 
2.3 
6.2 

12.8 
15.1 

5.3 

0 

4.7 
1.5 
1.4 

2.1 

.3 

3.4 
1.1 

1.8 

2.7 
.9 

3.1 
1.2 
9.2 

1.8 

.5 

2.5 

11.8 
7.9 
2.0 

0 

Colorado: 
1920 

3.7 

1921 

1.9 

1922 

1.4 

New  Mexico: 
1920 

.3 

Utah: 
1920 

0 

1921 

.2 

1922 

.4 

Idaho: 
1920 

2.6 

1921 

1.2 

1922 

1.0 

Washington: 
1920 

1.1 

1921 

.8 

1922 

3.3 

Oregon: 
1920 

.8 

1921 

1922 

2.0 

United  States: 
1920 

14.0 

1921 

3.1 

1922 

.7 

Cauliflower  Crop  in  California  and  New 
York  Slightly  Larger  than  Last  Year. 

The  total  production  of  cauliflower  in 
California  and  New  York  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  6,340  cars  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Production  last  year 
was  5,567  cars.  The  combined  acreage  in 
California  and  New  York  is  estimated  at 
9,050  acres  compared  with  8,250  acres  in 
1921. 

California  has  6,800  acres  compared  with 
6,400  in  1921.    Southern  California  bas  5,000 
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acres  and  central  California  1,800  acres, 
mostly  cauliflower  for  February  and  March 
shipment.  For  the  State  as  a  whole  crop 
conditions  are  favorable.  Shipments  usu- 
ally extend  from  October  to  April,  reach- 
ing their  peak  in  January.  Production  is 
forecast  at  5,100  cars  compared  with  4,298 
produced  in  1921. 

New  York  has  2,250  acres  compared  with 
1,850  in  1921.  The  production  forecast  is 
1,24?  cars  compared  with  1,269  last  year. 
Carlot  movement  usually  begins  in  Septem- 
ber and  extends  into  December. 

For  the  shipping  season  of  1921-22,  Cali- 
fornia moved  3,609  cars,  New  York,  571 
cars,  and  other  States  111  cars. 


Durum  Wheat  Production  Larger  than  Last 
Year. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  a  produc- 
tion of  78,016,000  bus.  of  durum  wheat  this 
year  in  the  four  States — Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana — 
which  produce  most  of  the  crop  of  durum 
wheat. 

Production  of  durum  wheat,  by  States, 
during  the  past  four  years,  and  the  percent- 
age which  durum  was  of  the  total  spring 
wheat  crop  in  each  State  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


State. 


Minn . . . 
N.  Dak. 
S.  Dak.. 
Mont . . . 


Total . 


Quantity  (in  1,000  bus.). 


1919  I  1920  I  1921 


1,48.5!  1,383    1,916 
21,72029,209  33,336 

6, 818!  7, 131 10, 570 
943|  4,231    3,711 


30, 996|41, 953  49, 533 


1922 


4,  365 
50,  494 
19, 285 

3,872 


78,016 


Per  cent  of  total 
spring  wheat 
crop  of  State. 


1919 


4.3 
34.6 
22.7 
13.3 


23.0 


1920 


o.i 
36.4 

28.0 
17.8 


26.9 


1921 


8.1 
45.5 
42.4 
15.  5 


1922 
14.2 
44.1 
52.6 
11.9 


34.0 


36.  4 


TO  MAKE  PIG  SURVEY 

(Concluded  from  front  page.) 

exclusive  of  young  pigs  which  died  at  birth 
or  shortly  thereafter. 

7.  Number  of  hogs  which  died  from 
cholera  or  other  diseases  in  1921,  exclusive 
of  young  pigs  which  died  at  birth  or  died 
shortly  thereafter. 

8.  Number  saved  per  litter  during  last 
six  months  of  1921 . 

9.  Number  saved  per  litter  during  first 
six  months  of  1922. 

10.  Number  saved  per  litter  this  fall  to 
date. 

It  is  probable  that  some  farmers  will 
refuse  to  fill  out  these  blanks  on  the  ground 
that  the  information  may  be  used  by  the 
packers  to  their  detriment.  In  this  con- 
nection the  following  extract  from  a  recent 
letter  written  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  answer  to  such  a  refusal  on  the  part 
of  a  farmer  is  interesting: 

"Mr.  seems  to  have  the  idea  that 

it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  farmers  to 
know  what  they  are  producing,  whether  of 
crops  or  of  live  stock.  This  is  an  erro- 
neous idea.  People  who  deal  in  crops  and 
people  who  deal  in  live  stock,  such  as  the 
packers,  commission  men;  and  others,  have 
very  extensive  organizations  for  informing 
themselves  of  the  production  of  crops  and 
live  stock.  The  farmers  have  no  such 
organization  of  then-  own  and  obviously 
information  of  this  character  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  the  farmers,  as  to  the  people  who 
deal  in  farm  products.  One  of  the  func- 
tions of  Government  is  to  gather  and  pub- 
lish these  necessary  statistics  in  order  that 
the  producers  may  have  some  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  production 
and  thus  be  able  to  adjust  their  production 
to  the  probable  needs  of  the  market." 


WORLD'S  BUTTER  TRADE 

,  Concluded  from  front  page.) 

The  imports  from  Denmark  have  also 
increased  during  these  three  years,  but  not 
in  so  great  a  proportion,  that  country  having 
furnished  140.019,000  lbs.  during  1921  com- 
pared with  190,895,000  lbs.  before  the  war. 

CHANGES   IN   SEASONAL  TREND. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  connection 
with  the  shift  in  the  sources  of  the  British 
butter  supply  from  European  to  South 
American  and  Australasian  countries  is  the 
change  in  the  months  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  butter  is  received.  The  seasonal 
trend  of  imports  from  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Hemispheres  before  the  war  had 
so  complemented  each  other  that  there  was 
a  remarkably  even  distribution  throughout 
the  year.  Since  1918,  however,  receipts 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months  have 
averaged  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  during 
the  summer  and  fall.  The  supply  from 
Denmark,  of  course,  remains  remarkably 
constant  throughout  the  year. 

Denmark  at  the  present  time  constitutes 
the  most  important  European  source  of 
supply  for  all  consuming  countries  of 
Europe.  The  total  Danish  butter  exports 
during  1921  amounted  to  199,621,000  lbs. 
compared  with  the  pre-war  annual  average 
of  189,289,000  lbs._  Production,  however, 
has  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  butter  in 
Denmark,  which  in  1914  was  17.5  lbs.,  must 
have  been  reduced  during  1920  to  about  6 
lbs.  The  consumption  of  oleomargarine  in 
Denmark  during  1920  has  been  estimated 
at  37.5  lbs.  per  capita. 

Formerly  the  greatest  part  of  Denmark's 
exports  went  to  the  British  markets.  In 
recent  years,  however,  Denmark  has  sought 
other  foreign  markets  in  an  attempt  to 
make  her  dairy  industry  less  dependent  on 
the  United  Kingdom.  Some  of  the  new 
markets  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
are:  Switzerland.  United  States,  France, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Germany.  Shipments  have  also 
been  made  to  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Russia,  formerly  second  only  to  Denmark 
as  an  exporter  with  an  exportation  averag- 
ing 148,000,000  lbs.  annually,  is  now  en- 
tirely out  of  the  trade.  Germany,  which  was 
formerly  second  to  the  United  Kingdom  as 
an  importer  with  an  annual  average  im- 
portation of  111,000,000  lbs.,  imported  only 
17,000,000  lbs.  during  1920.  This  was  less 
than  15%  of  her  prewar  average.  Of  the 
17,000,000  lbs.  imported  by  Germany  in 
1920,  28%  was  supplied  by  Denmark  and 
68%  by  the  Netherlands.  Until  Russia 
again  becomes  a  source  of  supply  for  Ger- 
many any  increase  in  the  buying  power  of 
Germany  will  directly  strengthen  the  mar- 
ket for  all  of  the  exporting  countries  of  the 
European  Continent,  while  any  large  flow 
of  butter  to  Germany  will  of  course  have 
a  tendency  only  less  directly  to  affect 
prices  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  production  of  butter  in  the  United 
States  during  1921  amounted  to  1,705,000,000 
lbs.,  of  which  amount  1,055,000,000  lbs. 
was  produced  in  creameries  and  650,000,000 
lbs.  on  the  farm.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  10.5%  over  1920  during  which 
year  the  production  amounted  to 
1,543,577,000  lbs.  There  was  also  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  butter  consumed 
in  the  United  States  during  1921,  the  con- 
sumption for  that  year  having  amounted 
to  1,726,000,000  lbs.  compared  with 
1,554,000.000  lbs.  during  1920,  an  increase 
of  11%..    The  difference  of  21.000,000  lbs. 


between  production  and  consumption  in 
1921  was  made  up  of  imports  and  removals 
from  cold  storage.  The  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  in  -1921  amounted  to  only 
10,543,651  lbs.  compared  with  19.966,437 
lbs.  in  1920. 

While  the  production  of  butter  in  the 
United  States  during  1921  increased  by 
10.5%,  the  production  of  oleomargarine 
decreased  by  43%  having  amounted  to 
211,840,000  lbs.  in  1921  compared  with 
370,730,000  in  1920.  The  price  of  butter 
also  decreased,  the  average  price  of  92  score 
creamery  butter  at  New  York  during _the 
year  having  been  43$  per  lb.  compared 
with  61$  per  lb.  in  1920. 

Tables^  1,  2,  and  3  accompanying  this 
article  give  the  imports  of  butter  into  the 
United  States  during  1920  and  1921,  the 
international  trade  in  butter  during  1920 
compared  with  the  prewar  average  of 
1909-1913,  and  the  imports  of  butter  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  recent  and 
prewar  years. 

Table  1 — Imports  of  Butter  into  the  United  States  during 
1920  and  1921. 


Imported  from— 

1920 

1921 

T)pnmarV 

Pounds. 

19,  934,  547 

3, 061,  S42 

9, 235, 630 

4, 048, 648 

2,806 

645, 459 

525, 240 

Pounds. 
12,238,086 

Netherlands 

247,442 

2, 846, 057 
696, 275 

Argentina 

Australia 

1,433,603 
702, 636 
394,289 

New  Zealand 

AH  others 

Total 

37, 454, 172 

18,558,388 

Table  2 — International  Trade  in  Butter  1  in  1920,  com- 
pared with  the  average Jor  1909-1913. 


Average  1909-1913. 

1920  • 

Country. 

Excess 
of  im- 
ports 
over 

exports. 

Excess 
of  ex- 
ports 
over 

imports. 

Excess 
of  im- 
ports 
over 

exports. 

Excess 
of  ex- 
ports 
over 

imports. 

United     King- 
dom   

1,000  lbs. 

455, 4S9 

110,943 

11,106 

10, 899 

4,551 

4, 025 
2,350 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

■>- 187,437 

16, 798 

18, 137 

18,341 

157 

29 
388 

1,000  lbs. 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Bra  il 

British     South 

189, 2S9 

148, 092 

77, 859 

70,146 

45,  540 

38, 761 

27,056 

23, 967 

7,870 

3,934 

2,478 

3,137 

5S5 

164, 804 

f   >  48, 292 

Netherlands 

44,445 

16, 887 

New  Zealand 

34,945 

13,993 

2,503 

Italy 

-   3,008 

1  40, 677 

19,966 
8,095 

Norway 

12,259 

Total 

599,363 

638, 714 

303, 236 

347, 922 

i  Includes  all  butter  made  from  milk  and  from  melted 
or  renovated  butter,  but  does  not  include  margarine, 
coco  butter,  or  ghee. 

-  Revised. 

3  Exports  only;  imports  not  separately  stated. 

*  Preliminary. 

Table  3. — Imports  of  Butter  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
1909-1913,  1919,  1920,  and  1921. 


Imported  from— 

Average. 
1909-1913 

1919 

,1920 

1921 

1,000  lbs. 

73,004 

37,756 

2,960 

190, 895 
15,112 
32,275 

1,000  lbs. 
779 

1,000  lbs. 
2,162 
(1) 

i/joo  as. 

90 

099 

32, 512 

184 

A1) 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

91, 530 

11,488 
1,001 

140,020 

7,063 

61 

Total,  Euro- 
pean countries. 

352,002 

34, 174 

106, 181 

147,234 

United  States... 

Australia 

New  Zealand. .. 
Canada 

611 

6,795 

69, 552 

34,012 

2,287 

1,451 

24,247 
29, 756 
46,746 
35, 714 
3,734 
372 

5,700 
15, 553 
25,082 
30, 845 

3,600 

214 

44,952 

103,937 

79, 451 

4,831 

Other  countries. 

5,269  j      14,069 

Grand  total 

466,710 

174,743 

192,230       394.688 

r  Less  tha 

n  1,000  lb 

S. 
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RAIN  NEEDED  IN  MOST  GRASS 
AND  WINTER  GRAIN  SECTIONS 

Freezing   Temperature   in   North   with  bat   Little 
Damage— Seeding  Still  Delayed  in  West. 

Freezing  weather  prevailed  in  most  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  from  the  Rocky- 
Mountains  eastward  during  the  week  ending 
Oct.  24,  with  a  temperature  of  16°  at  Moor- 
head,  Minn.,  on  the  17th,  and  14°  at  North- 
field,  Vt..  on  Oct.  18.  The  temperature  fell 
to  32°  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  district,  to  25°  at  Bentonville, 
Ark.,  in  the  central  valley  States,  and  to  22° 
at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  in  the  Southwest.  Very 
little  damage  resulted  in  most  of  the  area, 
as  crops  were  mostly  harvested  or  fully 
matured.  Some  damage  resulted  in  the 
interior  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
however,  while  there  was  considerable  dam- 
age to  grapes  in  the  Chautauqua  belt  in  New 
York. 

There  was  sufficient  moisture  in  south- 
western Texas  and  the  Southeastern  States 
and  in  a  few  central  regions,  while  there  was 
too  much  rainfall  in  parts  of  Florida,  but 
more  rainfall  was  needed  for  fall  crops  and 
for  plowing  and  seeding  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  country.  The  water  supply  con- 
tinued low  in  a  number  of  important  States. 

FAVORABLE   FOB  HARVESTING. 

Weather  conditions'  favored  harvesting  in 
nearly  all  sections  of  the  country.  Roads 
were  in  a  satisfaetory  condition  for  moving 
crops,  although  rather  poor  in  some  parts  of 
the  Southeast. 

Small  grains. — Little  change  was  noted 
during  the  week  in  weather  and  soil  condi- 
tions as  affecting  fall-seeded  grains.  As  a 
rule  the  soil  continued  in  satisfactory  condi- 
tion from  the  lower  Missouri  and  central  Mis- 
sissippi Valleys  eastward  and  early  seeded 
wheat  in  this  area  has  come  up  to  a  good 
stand  generally  and  was  growing  nicely,  ex- 
cept that  it  continued  too  dry  in  Tennessee 
and  parts  of  Kentucky.  Wheat  seeding  had 
been  practically  completed  in-  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, but  some  seeding  remained  to  be  done 
in  Illinois  and  more  moisture  was  needed  in 
the  central  portion  of  that  State  for  proper 
germination. 

Sowing  was  finished  in  Missouri,  where 
much  wheat  was  up  and  doing  well  and  small 
grains  were  making  good  growth  in  Iowa. 
Further  rainfall  occurred  in  eastern  Kansas, 
where  seeding  was  practically  finished  and 
the  stands  satisfactory.  It  continued  dry  in 
western  Kansas,  however,  and  what  little 
wheat  was  up  was  suffering  severely  for  mois- 
ture. The  soil  remained  entirely  too  dry  for 
wheat  throughout  nearl}'  all  other  sections  of 
the  Great  Plains  as  well  as  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Plateau  districts.  Good  rains 
during  the  week  in  northern  Idaho  were 
beneficial  and  light  to  moderate  showers 
were  favorable  in  most  parts  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  but  more  rain  was  needed  in 
those  States. 

Soil  conditions  were  favorable  for  seeding 
winter  oats  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  ex- 
cept where  too  wet  in  a  few  localities,  but 
moisture  was  needed  for  seeding  in  Arkansas, 
the  central  Gulf  States,  and  much  of  Texas. 

Corn. — Husking  continued  rapidly,  with 
favorable  weather  conditions  in  practically 
all  districts.  Cribbing  was  under  way  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  but  it  was  rather  too 
watni  in  Towa  for  cribbing  in  large  quanti- 
ties, although  the  warm  and  dry  weather 


dried  corn  rapidly.  Late  corn  made  slow 
growth  in  Mississippi  because  of  lack  of 
moisture. 

Cotton. — Recent  weather  conditions  have 
been  favorable  for  satisfactory  development 
of  late  cotton  bolls  in  North  Carolina,  espe- 
cially in  the  upper  clay  soil  sections;  the 
crop  has  been  mostly  picked  on  the  lighter 
soils.  The  weather  was  generally  favorable 
throughout  the  belt  for  outdoor  work,  and 
picking  and  ginning,  where  not  completed, 
made  satisfactory  progress.  Harvest  was 
about  completed  in  Texas,  except  in  the 
extreme  west  and  northwest,  and  was  near- 
ing  completion  in  Oklahoma.  The  cotton 
crop  had  been  gathered  and  mostly  ginned 
in  Louisiana,  while  picking  was  nearly  com- 
pleted in  Arkansas.  The  crop  was  prac- 
tically all  gathered  in  Georgia,  and  was 
nearly  all  in  in  Tennessee,  except  on  low- 
lands. 

SUGAR   BEETS   FAVORED. 

Truck  and  miscellaneous  crops. — White- 
potato  harvest  continued  in  northern  and 
western  districts  with  very  favorable 
weather.  Some  potatoes  were  frozen  in  the 
ground  in  North  Dakota,  where  the  tem- 
perature fell  to  20°  or  lower  in  the  north- 
eastern portion.  The  drought  injured  fall 
white  potatoes  in  Louisiana  and  Georgia. 
The  sweet-potato  harvest  continued  with 
yield  generally  good. 

Truck  crops  received  sufficient  moisfure 
in  the  coast  districts  of  Texas  and  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  but  were  injured  by  dry 
weather  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 
Heavy  local  rains  occurred  in  parts  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Florida,  where  much  low- 
land was  under  water.  The  soil  dried  rap- 
idly, however,  in  other  portions  of  that 
State,  and  the  planting  of  truck  crops  made 
some  progress.  A  large  part  of  the  winter 
vegetables  were  germinating  nicely  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  lettuce  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
was  favorably  affected  by  the  weather. 

The  sugar-beet  harvest  progressed  with 
favorable  weather  in  all  districts.  The 
sugar  content  was  high  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley  of  Colorado,  but  the  hot,  dry  season 
had  proven  unfavorable  in  the  western 
Colorado  valleys.  Sugar  cane  ripened  nicely 
in  Louisiana  and  grinding  was  commenced 
locally  in  that  State  as  well  as  in  Georgia. 
Some  sugar  cane  was  affected  bjr  too  much 
moisture  on  the  lowlands  of  Florida.  Strip- 
ping tobacco  was  begun  in  Kentucky. 

MOST  PASTURE    LANDS   NEED    RAIN. 

Pastures,  ranges,  and  stock. — Pastures 
showed  improvement  from  recent  rains  in 
the  far  Northeast  and  in  central  and  south- 
western Texas,  but  more  moisture  was 
needed  for  pastures  and  ranges  in  most  other 
sections  of  the  country.  Drought  condi- 
tions were  rather  severe  in  the  central  and 
lower  Rocky  Mountain  States.  Most  stock 
have  been  shipped  out  of  the  southern  part 
of  New  Mexico.  The  drought  continued 
unfavorable  for  ranges  in  Colorado  and  stock 
were  showing  the  effects  of  poor  range  in  the 
southeastern  counties.  The  ranges  were 
fail'  to  good  in  Utah,  but  rain  was  needed. 
There  was  sufficient  rain  in  northern  Wyom- 
ing to  prevent  range  grass  snapping"  and 
blowing  away,  but  drought  prevailed  else- 
where in  that  State.  The  range  was  gen- 
erally very  dry  in  Idaho,  but  pastures  were 
benefited  by  showers  in  the  northern  portion. 

There  was  much  good  range  in  Montana 
and  stock  were  mostly  excellent,  but  there 
was  some  deterioration  in  a  few  localities  on 
account  of  impoverished  range  and  water 
scarcity.  Cattle  matured  late  in  this  State 
because  of  the  late  hardening  of  grass. 
Pastures  were  short  in  .California,  although 
new  grass  was  growing  rapidly  iu  the  north- 


ern portion.  Sheep  were  being  driven  _  to 
winter  ranges  in  Washington  which  have 
suffered  from  insufficient  moisture.  Pas- 
turage was  good  in  Oregon.  -The  water 
supply  continued  low  in  parts  of  South 
Dakota,  Texas^  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  Tennessee.  Hull- 
ing alfalfa  and  clover  seed  made  good  head- 
way with  favorable  conditions  in  Idaho. 

Fruit. — The  harvesting  of  fruit  made  sat- 
isfactory progress  under  generally  favorable 
weather  conditions  in  nearly  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Grapes  suffered  rather  severe 
damage  from  frost  on  the  19th  and  20th  in 
the  Chatauqua  belt  of  New  York.  There, 
was  too  much  moisture  on  some  Florida  low- 
lands for  citrus  fruit  and  it  was  too  warm  in 
that  State  for  rapid  maturing  of  this  fruit. 
Walnut  harvest  progressed  in  California,  but 
many  nuts  were  sunburned  in  that  State; 
oranges  and  lemons,  while  not  a  heavy  crop, 
were  sizing  up  nicely.  Raisin  drying  made 
rather  slow  but  satisfactory  progress;  much 
fruit  was  still  on  trays. 


Warm  in  Northwest  During  Week — Mostly 
Cool  in  East. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  a  high- 
pressure  area  of  great  magnitude  overspread 
Central  and  Eastern  States  accompanied  by 
fair  and  much  cooler  weather,  except  in  the 
extreme  Southeast.  The  fall  in  tempera- 
ture was  especially  marked  in  the  North- 
eastern States.  A  second  high-pressure  area 
moved  from  the  western  upper  Lake  region 
to  the  north  Atlantic  coast  on  the  19th-21st 
and  cool  weather  for  the  season  continued  in 
the  northeastern  districts.  Temperatures 
continued  relatively  high,  however,  in  the 
Northwestern  States  and  also  in  the  extreme 
Southeast.  Freezing  weather  occurred  dur- 
ing the  week  as  far  south  as  southwestern 
Kansas,  extreme  northwestern  Arkansas, 
and  southwestern  Ohio,  and  over  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  districts  to  western  North 
Carolina.  The  lowest  temperature  reported 
for  the  week  was  14°  at  Northfield,  \t.,  on 
the  18th. 

Chart  1,  page  392,  shows  that  for  the  week 
as  a  whole,  the  temperature  averaged  below 
normal  from  Texas  and  the  central  Gulf 
States  northeastward  and  also  in  the  north- 
western Lake  region.  The  greatest  minus 
departures  from  the  normal  occurred  in 
portions  of  Texas,  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
and  in  the  Northeast,  where  the  weekly 
averages  were  5°  to JS°  below  normal.  It 
was  warmer  than  normal  in  the  east  Gulf 
section  and  generally  from  western  Kansas 
and  Iowa  northwestward,  as  well  as  in  the 
Plateau  and  Pacific  coast  districts.  In  the 
northwestern  Great  Plains  and  upper  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  temperature  averaged  from 
5°  to  8°  above  normal. 

Very  little  rain  fell  during  the  first  half  of 
the  week,  except  in  the  extreme  Southeast, 
where  moderate  amounts  were  received 
from  the  influence  of  a  tropical  storm  in 
southern  waters,  which  dissipated,  however, 
without  materially  affecting  the  mainland. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22d  a  moderate  de- 
pression was  central  over  the  northwestern 
lake  region  and  moved  thence  eastward  to 
the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces  by  the 
close  of  the  week.  During  this  period  rain- 
fall was  general,  though  mostly  light,  from 
the  west  Gulf  area  and  Mississippi  Valley 
eastward,  except  in  portions  of  the  South- 
east. 

Chart  2,  page  392,  shows  that  for  the  week 
as  a  whole  light  to  moderate  rainfall  was 
general  in  all  Central  and  Eastern  States, 
the  amounts  being  less  than  1  inch  in  all  but 
a  few  isolated  areas.  Another  dry  week 
was  experienced,  however,  from  the  Plains 
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States  westward,  as  very  little  or  no  rain 
was  reported  from  this  area. 

Siinshine  was  abundant  from  the  central 
Mississippi  Valley  westward,  particularly 
in  the  central  Great  Plains  and  Plateau 
States.  There  was  much  cloudy  weather 
in  the  extreme  upper  lake  region  and  in 
parts  of  the  Southeast,  which  was  also  the 
case  in  much  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  The  week  was  almost  continuously 
'cloudy  in  the  extreme  northern  Pacific 
coast  district. 


Minimum  ■  Winter  Temperatures. 

The  figures  in  the  last  two  columns  of  the 
table  on  this  page  show  for  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  the  average  annual 
number  of  days  with  minimum  temperature 
as  low  as  freezing,  or  lower,  and  the  number 
with  zero,  or  lower.  Temperature  condi- 
tions vary  greatly  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly during  the  winter  season,  which  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  data  in  these  columns. 

In  the  Northern  States  the  winters  are 
long  and  severe  as  compared  with  the  South- 
ern, but  in  summer  the  difference  is  not 
nearly  so  great.  Freezing  temperatures 
have  been  recorded  at  all  mainland  stations 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  but  they  are  of  in- 
frequent occurrence  along  the  Pacific  coast 
and  in  the  immediate  Gulf  coast  sections. 
The  figures  in  the  next  to  the  last  column 
show  that  on  the  Gulf  coast  freezing  tempera- 
tures occur  on  the  average  on  only  two  to  five 
days  during  the  winter,  .while  the  average 
is  "about  one  day  along  the  California  coast. 

In  general,  freezing  weather  occurs  on 
more  than  100  days  north  of  southern  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Ohio  River,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  Mountain  and  Plateau  dis- 
tricts of  the  West.  In  North  Dakota,  east- 
ern Montana,  and  Wyoming  freezing  tem- 
peratures may  be  expected  on  more  than 
half  the  days  in  the  year,  the  figure  for 
Yellowstone  Park  showing  211  days.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  two  days  at  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  four  days  at  Galveston,  Tex. 

The  figures  in  the  last  column  show  the 
average  number  of  days  in  winter  with  zero 
temperature,  or  lower.  As  a  rule,  zero 
Weather  does  not  occur  south  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  western  portion  of  Virginia, 
the  extreme  northern  parts  of  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas,  and  central  Oklahoma,  although 
during  the  memorable  cold  wave  of  1899  the 
zero  line  carried  to  the  east  Gulf  coast.  In 
an  average  winter  the  temperature  falls  to 
zero  on  5  days  as  far  south  as  southern  Penn- 
sylvania, central  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri, and  southeastern  Kansas.  In  the 
central-northern  districts  between  the  west- 
ern upper  lake  region  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  occurs  with  much  greater  fre- 
quency, the  averages  ranging  from  40  to  60 
days,  or  more.  The  record  shows  that  at 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  temperatures  as  low 
as  zero,  or  lower,  may  be  expected  on  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  days  in  the  year. 

The  influence  of  Lake  Michigan  in  modi- 
fying severe  temperatures  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  table.  It  will  be  noted  that  Grand 
Haven,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
shows  only  three  days  with  zero  tempera- 
ture, while  Milwaukee,  on  the  opposite  side 
and  at  about  the  same  latitude,  has  on  the 
average  14  days.  It  will  be  noted  also  that 
extremely  low  temperatures  are  compara- 
tively less  frequent  than  moderately  cold 
Weather  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  when 
compared  with  the  central -northern  States; 
for  example,  Denver  shows  145  days  with 
freezing  and  only  9  days  with  zero,  while 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  shows  182  days  with 
freezing  and  53  days  with  zero. 


WEEKLY  TEMPERATURE  AND  PRECIPITATION-MINIMUM  TEMPERATURES. 


Districts  and 
stations. 


Tempera- 
ture. 


Week 
ending 
Oct.  24. 


Aver- 
age. 


GULF  STATES. 

Jacksonville. . . 

Miami 

Key  West 

Tampa 

Pensaeola 

Mobile 

Montgomery . . 

Anniston 

Birmingham.. 

Meridian 

\  iek^burg 

New  Orleans . . 

Shreveport 

Little  Bock... 
Fort  Smith.. .- 
Bentonville. .. 

Oklahoma 

Abilene 

Fort  Worth... 

Dallas 

Palestine 

Taylor 

Houston 

Galveston 

Corpus  Christi. 
San  Antonio. . 
Del  Rio 

OHIO  VALLEY 
AND 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Chattanooga . . 

Knoxville 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Evansville 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Dayton 

Columbus 

Parkersburg... 

Elkins 

Pittsburgh 

LAKE  REGION. 

Canton 

Syracuse 

Oswego 

Buffalo 

Erie 

Cleveland 

Sandusky 

Toledo 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

Alpena 

Grand  Rapids. . 

Chicago 

Fur  i  W  a5  ne     . 

Milwaukee 

Green  Bay 

Escanaba 

Ludington 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Marquette 

Duluth 

UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY., 

St.  Paul 

La  Crosse 

Madison 

Claries  City.... 

Dubuque 

Davenport 

Des  Moines 

Keokuk 

Peoria 

Terre  Haute 

Springfield,  111. 

Hannibal 

St.  Louis 

Cairo 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

Tatoosh  Island. 

Seattle 

North  Head 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Roseburg 

Eureka 

Red  Bluff 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. . 

Fresno 

San      Luis 

Obispo. 

Los  Angeles. . . . 
San  Diego 


44 
44 
4S 
4S 
50 
50 
52 
52 
50 
52 
52 
50 
54 
54 

52 
54 
54 
54 
54 
56 
66 
66 
64 
66 

64 


De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 


+2 
+1 
+2 
+5 
0 
—2 

-i 
-l 

-i 
-l 

-3 
+1 
-2 
-4 
-4 
-6 
-1 
-6 
-2 


-3 
-1 
-2 
-6 


-3 
-5 
-2 
-2 


-7 
0 
+1 
-4 
-2 
-3 
—2 
-3 
-6 

-5 
-7 
-7 
-4 
-6 
-2 


Precipita- 
tion. 


Week 
ending 
Oct.  24. 


To- 
tal. 


Ins, 
0.1 
1.3 
0.9 
L6 
T. 
T. 
1.3 
0.1 
T. 
0.1 
T. 
T. 
0.1 
T. 
T. 
T. 
0.2 
0.6 
0.3 
0.1 
0.7 


0.1 
0.1 
1.4 
1.6 
0.3 


0.2 
0.6 
1.2 
0.5 


-2 
-4 

0 
+2 

0 
-1 
+1 
-1 

0 

"~i 

—4 
-2 
-4 

+3 

+  4 
+2 
+1 
+2 
+3 
+3 
+4 
+4 
+3 

+5 
+1 
+1 


0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.3 
0.5 
0.4 
0.4 

0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
0.3 
0.6 
0.3 


De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 


32°  or 
lower. 


Ins. 
-0.9 

1.5 

0.4 
+0.9 
-0.9 

0.6 
+0.7 

0.5 
-0.6 

0.6 
-0.7 

0.6 
-0.8 
-0.6 

0.6 
-0.6 

0.2 
0 

0.3 


-0.3 


0.9 
+1.0 
+1.2 

0.1 


0.  5 

0 

+0.5 

-0.2 


-0.4 
-0.5 
-0.3 
-0.4 
-0.3 
-0.2 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 

-0.1 
0.1 
-0.2 
-0.5 
-0.2 
-0.3 


0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
0.4 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.4 
0.8 
T).2 


0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
T. 
0.1 
0.2 
0.1 
0.3 
0.5 
0.2 
0.2 
0.4 
0.2 
0.3 

0.2 
T. 

0.3 
0.2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0.2 
-0.3 

0.3 

0.5 
-0.4 

0.3 


Average 

annual 

number 

days  when 

lowest 
tempera- 
ture was — 


Zero 

or 
lower. 


Days. 

5 

0 

0 

2 

8 

11 

20 

55 

39 

40 

18 

5 

22 

40 

58 

83 

J6 

42 

36 


Days. 
0 
0 


0.3 

-0.3 

0.4 


0.2 
+0.1 
-0.3 


-0.3 

-0.4 
0.3 

-0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 

-0.3 
0 


-o.a 

+0.1 
-0.4 
-0.3 

-1.4 
-0.7 
-0.6 
-0.6 
-0.5 
-0.6 
-0.5 
-0.3 
-0.4 
-0.2 

-0.5 
-0.3 
-0.1 


30 
58 
48 
65 
89 
73 
76 
101 
83 


108 
95 
135 
100 

164 
136 
128 
120 
119 
115 
112 
120 
126 


162 
137 
III 
124 
127 
153 
167 


164 
158 

m 


154 
139 
146 
153 
132 
125 
130 
112 
131 


103 

112 


t;5 


Districts  and 
stations. 


Aver- 
age. 


ATLANTIC 
COAST. 

Eastport 

Portland,  Me... 

Burlington 

Northfleld 

Concord 

Boston 

Nantucket 

New  Haven 

Albany 

Ithaca 

Binghamton . . . 

New  York 

Scranton 

Harrisburg 

Philadelphia... 

Trenton 

Atlantic  City... 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Norfolk 

Riehncd 

Lynchburg 

Wytheville 

Asheville 

Charlotte 

Raleigh 

Hatteras..; 

Wilmington 

Charleston 

Greenville 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Augusta 

Atlanta 

Macon 

Savannah 

Thomas  ville . . , 

MOUNTAIN  RE- 
GION. 

Havre 

Kalispell 

Eelena 

Yellowstone 

Park 

Sheridan 

Lander 

Cheyenne 

Grand  Junction 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Amarillo 

El  Paso 

Roswell , 

Santa  Fe 

Flagstaff 

Phoenix 

Yuma 

Independence 

Tonopah 

Modena 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Reno 

Winnemucca.  .- 

Pocatello 

Boise. 

Lewiston 

Baker 

Walla  Walla... 
Spokane, 


Tempera- 
ture. 


Week 

ending 
Oct.  24. 


MISSOURI  VAL- 
LEY. 

Springfield,  Mo. 
Columbia,  Mo.. 

Kansas  City 

St.  Joseph 

Topeka 

Iola 

Wichita 

Dodge  City 

Concordia 

North  Platte... 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Sioux  City 

Valentine 

Rapid  City 

Pielre 

Huron 

Moorhead 

Devils  Lake 

Bismarck . . 

Williston 


De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 


-6 
-6 
-4 
-4 
-8 
-4 
-5 
—4 
—6 
-7 
-1 


-2 
-4 
-3 
-2 
-2 
+  1 
_9 
-2 
-2 
-3 
-2 
0 
-2 
0 
0 


Precipita- 
tion. 


Week 
ending 
Oct.  24. 


To- 
tal. 


0 

-1 

-1 

0 

0 

+4 


+8 
+6 
+5 

+3 
+5 
+  4 
+  1 
-1 
+3 
0 
0 
-2 


-2 

+3 

+4 
+5 

0 
+6 

0 
+2 
+  4 
+  1 
+6 
+  5 
+4 
+4 
+6 
+5 


0 

-3 
-3 
+  2 
-1 
+4 
+  1 
+2 
+  1 
+2 
+6 
— 1 
+  1 
0 
0 
+2 
+5 


Ins. 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5" 
0.4 
0.8 
1.0 
0.5 
0.2 
0.3 
0.5 
0.5 
0.2 
0.4 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.4 
0.2 
0.6 
1.4 
-2.4 
0.1 
0.4 
0.6 
0.4 
1.0 
0.9 
0.3 


T. 

0.2 

T. 

T. 
0.2 
T. 

0 
T. 
0.2 
0.2 

0 
0.1 


Ins. 
-0.4 
-0.2 

0.2 
-0.1 

0.1 
+0.3 

0.2 
-0.7 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 
-0.6 

0.3 

0.5 
-0.5 

0.6 
-0.5 

0.7 
-0.8 

0.9 
-0.9 

0.6 
-0.5 

0.4 
-0.5 

0.6 
-0.8 
+0.5 
+  1.4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0.5 

T. 

T. 

0.1 


0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

T. 

T. 

0.3 

0 

0.2 

0.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 


De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 


2°  or 
lower. 


-0.2 
0 

-0.2 
+0.5 
+0.2 
-0.4 


-0.1 

0 

-0.1 


-0.2 


-0.2 
-0.1 
-0.2 
0 
+0.1 
-0.4 
-0.1 


-0.2 
-0.4 

T. 

T. 
-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.3 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.3 
+0.2 
-0.2 
-0.3 
-0.2 


-0.5 
-0.3 
+0.1 


0 

-0.4 
-0.5 
-0.3 
-0.2 
-0.3 
-0.2 
-0.3 
-0.4 
-0.3 
-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.3 
-0.3 
-0.2 
-0.1 
+0.2 


Average 

annual 

number 

days  when 

lowest 
tempera- 
ture was — 


Days. 
134 
132 
157 
ISO 
155 
105 

88 
HI 
127 
137 
13S 

95 
122 


Zero 

or 
lower. 


Days. 
10 
6 
23 
37 
15 


112 
94 
46 
51 
15 
2S 
9 


171 
169 
149 

211 

192 
198 
173 
128 
145 
14S 
100 

51 
103 
140 
205 

11 
4 

81 
117 
175 
106 
110 
162 
137 
103 

74 
152 

6*8 
110 


103 
97 
113 
100 
105 
98 
125 
120 
157 
1&3 
122 
144 
169 
155 
154 
175 
179 
192 
1S2 
187 


Note. — T  indicates  amount  too  small  for  measure- 
ment. 
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